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Foreword 


The Korean Armistice has been so violently attacked by extremists—both those who insist upon its 
inadequacy as a prelude to peace and those who see in it a surrender of the objectives for the attainment of 
which so many lives and so much treasure have been expended—that a plea for moderation and patience 
and hopefulness, from one who still believes in the virtue of Aristotle’s golden mean, may be justified. 


Surely President Eisenhower realizes fully that “in war there is no substitute for victory”; but he has 
been confronted by facts, not a theory. He inherited a war that had been repeatedly officially termed not a 
war, one in which the two most favorable opportunities for a decisive victory had been allowed to slip by, and 
negotiations for an armistice, which had been endlessly protracted, were still in being. Moreover, the United 
States had voluntarily made it a United Nations’ war and abdicated its own direction of military operations, 


When an alliance of nations wages war, unilateral action by one participant in disagreement with the 
policies of his allies could arouse the hostility of the latter. In this case it would have resulted in alienat- 
ing the confidence and friendship of nations upon whose sympathetic understanding in future years we must 
count for success in the continuing world crisis. 


An armistice by definition is not a final settlement of the dispute that led to war; it is merely a tem- 
porary cessation of military action, retention of the status quo while national policy reverts from the violent 
form of military action to negotiation between the governments involved. Confronted with circumstances 
and difficulties in the creation of which he had no hand, and bound by election promises to seek a solution in 
Korea, we can but admire the skill with which the Eisenhower administration has so far piloted the ship of 
state between this modern Scylla and Charybdis. 


John Bright maintained that the art of government is the art of compromise. We believe that in accept- 
ing this compromise armistice the Administration has acted wisely. Had it been rejected, the world at large 
would have believed the Soviet’s allegation that this country is bent on war, a warmonger; and the backing 
of our allies in the U.N. would have become half hearted and ineffective. How well satisfied the Adminis- 
tration may be with the Armistice, or how confident of successfully gaining its objectives in the negotiations 
to follow, we cannot guess; but in order to be reasonable in the eyes of the world, it had to take this first step 
in seeking a settlement. If our enemy refuses to accede to reasonable demands, he will be the one who is 
obdurate, insistent upon war and conquest. 


In the meantime the slaughter has stopped. Men who have been called on to risk their lives will with 
their families have at least temporary relief from the anxiety that has been theirs. Our economy will be 
relieved of the cost of active military operations in a campaign whose objectives had apparently been lost or 
forgotten. The extent this stoppage of hostilities will give the enemy opportunity to strengthen his position 
and his armed forces is a calculated risk which we may be sure has been intelligently weighed. 


One thing seems to have been proven by the war in Korea: The organization of the United Nations 
contains no executive so constituted as to wage war successfully. The American Peace Society believes in the 
United Nations and supports it; but the UN should have named the aggressor and asked its constituent 
members to take up arms, giving international sanction to military operations. The command. and execution 
. of the war, however, should have been made the responsibility of one nation. Until the United Nations has 
an executive so constituted as to fulfill the function of waging war effectively, it should not assume it, and 
we made a serious blunder in subordinating our management of military operations to the United Nations. 


Success to the President in the arduous and challenging task of achieving the objectives of humanity in 
the negotiations he has undertaken! 


U. S. Grant, 3p, President 
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The islands of Japan, stretching in a chain along 
the coast of northeast Asia, off Siberia, Manchuria, 
Korea and China, form a major block on the Pacific 
Ocean between the Communist world and that of the 
free nations of the West. They are, geographically, 
the nearest part of Asia to the United States. They 
are also, because of the ability and industry of their 
people, a highly important group to keep within the 
orbit of the Western world. This is where the great 
majority of our people want to remain. We have few 
Communist sympathizers in Japan. But we now have 
practically no defense except what the United States 
provides. 

The history of modern Japan has been both glo- 
rious and tragic; and it can be one or the other again, 
according to the wisdom of its own people and those 
of the United States. The American people have 
played a tremendous part in our rise and in our fall; 
and now they are helping in what we hope will be 
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our restoration to fair living conditions. Our people 
are striving for recovery but we cannot accomplish it 
alone. Our losses have been too heavy. We have 
lost territory vital to our welfare and markets essen- 
tial to our sustenance, while our sphere of the world 
has been left by the recent World War in a condi- 
tion of serious disorder. 

When the United States first entered the field of 
affairs in Eastern Asia it came with friendship for 
Japan. And after World War II it reverted again 
to a policy of good will. The story of these hundred 
years is one of high and costly drama. 

In 1853, when Commodore Perry knocked on the 
doors of Japan, he awakened her, like a Rip Van 
Winkle among nations, to a world she had hardly 
dreamed existed. The country had been closed to 
intercourse with others for more than two centuries. 
It had remained a medieval state more interested in 
art and culture than in science and progress, while 
the nations of the West had been forging ahead in 
discoveries and developments. ‘Trains, steamships, 
the telegraph, and many other implements of prog- 
ress had come into use which our people had never 
seen. Revolutions had taken place in the Americas 
and in Europe which we had heard nothing about. 
The appearance of the American men-of-war in the 
harbor of Yedo, “black ships propelled by fire,” 
capable of blasting our cities with cannonballs, came 
to us like an apparition. We were alarmed that the 
great new Power to the East of us—of which we 
knew almost nothing — might be coming to our 
islands, as the nations to our west were coming from 
Europe, seeking colonies in Asia. But, fortunately 
for us, it was the Americans who crossed the Pacific 
before the Russians crossed Siberia in force. 

With assurances of good will from you and with 
forethought on the part of many of our people, we 
were aroused with desperate determination to learn 
the ways of the West in order to save ourselves from 
the fate that had befallen so many other oriental 
peoples; and the transition which we made was ex- 
ceptional. No other people transformed themselves 
in so short a period of time and with so little blood- 
shed, from a feudal to a modern condition. A brief 
bombardment of one of our cities, Shimonoseki, by 
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naval vessels from Holland, France, Britain and the 
United States, and a few minor battles among our- 
selves, brought to an end the belief that we could 
continue our isolation. In only thirty-five years after 
the opening of our doors, Japan had emerged from 
a backward dreamland and had become a constitu- 
tional monarchy. In 1867 the Emperor was rein- 
stated to power; in 1872 the first train ran from 
Tokyo to Yokohama; in 1889 the Constitution was 
promulgated, and in 1890 the first Diet convened. 


In fifty years Japan was recognized as a modern 
nation, Great Britain entering into alliance with us, 
and the United States, with Theodore Roosevelt as 
President, giving us moral, political and financial 
support. With this recognition and encouragement 
we were able, in 1904, to challenge the advance of 
Russia into Manchuria, with its threat to control Ko- 
rea—a peninsula pointing from the mainland like a 
dagger at our islands. The army and navy we had 
built—on modern lines—then defeated those of the 
Tzar. 

But now the situation is different; we have no 
army or navy, while the Soviet Union has subma- 
rines that could blockade our ports and airplanes that 
could destroy our cities from nearby bases. The de- 
terring factor is the presence of American forces 
around and upon our islands and in Southern Korea. 

The world-wide economic depression which began 
in 1929 was disastrous for Japan. It aroused the re- 
sentment of our suffering people against our civil 
administrators and our wealthy persons. This enabled 
our militarists to seize control of the Government. 
These men, inexperienced in civil and international 
affairs, believed they could solve the nation’s prob- 
lems by creating a great East Asian empire. The 
undertaking led them stride by stride into folly after 
folly, finally bringing on war with the United States 
and terminating with the occupation of our islands 
by foreign forces—the first in our many centuries of 
history. 

Instead of relieving the distress of our people our 
militarists had brought them to disaster. Many were 
on the verge of starvation when the American forces 
landed, and had it not been for the shiploads of food- 
stuffs that were brought to Japan by the recent enemy 
the sufferings of our people would have been ex- 
treme. Though all was not wise that the occupation 
forces did in their efforts to reform our way of life, 
this quick and generous relief, and other actions ob- 
viously intended to benefit our people, won their 
hearts over from hostile fears to willing cooperation. 
We are now aligned with you in spirit as well as vital 
interest. 

Without the support of the United States we 
would not be able, now, to stand alone against the 
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pressures that beset us, which are economic as well as 
political and military. It was always hard for the 
Japanese people to sustain themselves upon their lim- 
ited territory, much of which is mountainous. That 
is one of the reasons why, after the opening of the 
country, they followed the ways of Western Powers 
in expanding into richer, undeveloped territories, 
such as Formosa and Manchuria. Our people had 
need of food. They had also need of raw materials 
which they could manufacture and sell to others. 

Now, with a population increased to eighty-six 
millions—more than half that of the United States— 
our land area is equal only to that of your state of 
California, while our arable land is only seventeen 
per cent of the total. We are therefore unable to 
produce food enough for our population. We have to 
import about twenty per cent of the foodstuffs we 
consume. Formerly we were able to obtain these es- 
sentials largely from Manchuria and Formosa. To- 
day one of these sources is entirely and the other 
substantially cut off from us. 

Many of our markets, too, are gone. In pre-war 
years we sold to China some forty per cent of the 
goods we manufactured. Our enormous neighbor was 
dominantly an agricultural country, while we, of 
necessity, had become producers of factory-made ar- 
ticles. Now the market of China is gone—at least 
for the time being. This is the major but by no means 
the only loss of outlet for our products. The buying 
power of the peoples of Southwest Asia has been re- 
duced by the political upheavals that followed the 
war, while our trade with the United States in silk, 
formerly a valuable business, is now but minor, the 
use of manufactured substitutes taking its place. Im- 
port restrictions by countries of the Sterling area also 
reduce our export trade. But we hope for favorable 
changes. 

Formerly we were buyers as well as sellers, as all 
progressive manufacturing nations are. We were 
America’s best customer across the Pacific. Before 
the war we bought annually more of your raw mate- 
rials than all the rest of Asia combined. We took 
more of your raw cotton than your next two great 
purchasers—England and Germany—combined. We 
bought also from China large quantities of raw ma- 
terials which their people could sell to no other 
country. 

Now we are buyers and sellers again; but, as much 
of the supply comes from across the Pacific, from the 
United States, the cost is highly increased. This is a 
factor that makes our manufactured articles more ex- 
pensive and our foreign markets harder to recover. 

For the time being, with American forces on and 
around our shores, and in Korea, our economic bal- 
ances are favorable. But it is not an ideal condition 
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to be the beneficiaries of others engaged in armed 
conflict. Nor is it stable. What of the long-term fu- 
ture when the truce brings a more normal situation? 
We must look ahead to that. 

The two world wars have brought distress to many 
nations, to some in Europe as well as in Asia. To 
every great power that participated the cost has been 
greater, far greater, than the profits derived from 
foreign trade for scores of years. Yet competition 





for trade was one of the causes of war. It is obvious 
that the policy of “live and let live” is wiser than 
that of “get all you can for yourself.” Thinking 
Americans seem to have accepted this lesson. Your 
country is now helping others back to their feet. It 
has helped my country back to a measure of recovery. 
If the attitude continues it will, I believe, be of last- 
ing benefit to both our peoples. If not the outlook 
will be grave indeed for us. 


Germany,-Another Korear 


For over half a century Germany has been the 
central problem upon which the question of general 
war has turned. Today Germany still is the central 
problem of war and peace, though with a difference. 
In previous times Germany’s power position was such 
that the Reich was a determinant of policy and of 
events. Today, it seems, Germany is mainly an in- 
strument or an object of policy. 

Of course even as an object, rather than a subject 
of conflict, Germany continues to be in a key position 
in the cold war and in potential world war. Though 
as a battleground rather than as an aggressor power, 
Germany still may become the magnet drawing to- 
gether opposing forces in conflict if such a conflict 
must come about, for control of the industrial re- 
sources and the strategic position which Germany 
commands would be a signal advantage in any East- 
West struggle. 

While both sides in the East-West alignment covet 
support of all Germany, and each implies a deter- 
mination to keep all Germany from falling into the 
hands of the other, that is not necessarily the most 
dangerous aspect of this situation. An even greater 
threat to European tranquility may rest in the initia- 
tive of the Germans themselves. It may well be that 
the aspect of the German problem most dangerous to 
world peace is not the secondary pattern of Germany 
as an object of the policies of its conquerors, but 
rather in something of a return to the aspects pre- 
dominating for half a century in which German ini- 
tiative, and German policy have been paramount. 
Nor is this to suggest that there is imminent danger 
of an early return of a Germany of the Kaiser or a 
Germany of Hitler (though this possibility cannot 
be unqualifiedly ruled out). Perhaps the greatest 
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danger of all is the extent to which the Western Al- 
lies and Soviets alike have permitted themselves to 
become identified with German appeals for unity. It 
is a situation which could lead to another Korea-like 
outbreak; but a “Korea” in central Europe would be 
no limited war. It would be an introduction to the 
main event. Only in Germany is the stage being set 
for that kind of an attack. 

It is possible that Indo-China may become the next 
“Korea.” It is possible that Iran may be the next 
victim of Communism, or it may be Greece or Fin- 
land. But in none of these is the situation so similar 
to Korea as it is in Germany. 

Now the general assumption has been up to now 
that the Communist attack against South Korea on 
June 25, 1950, was the result of a deliberate plan 
drawn in the Kremlin and executed on word from 
Moscow. It is further assumed that the Soviets, after 
a careful appraisal in advance, had concluded that 
the probability of American intervention in Korea 
was remote and that the risk was one which could 
and which should be taken. Moreover, it is assumed 
that the Chinese intervention in November 1950 was 
a part of that carefully-laid plan—a planned reaction 
to a possibility which had been foreseen. All this may 
be true; however, that will remain for historians at 
some future date to decide, whenever more conclu- 
sive evidence becomes available. 

On the face of it, the assumption that the Korean 
attack and the Chinese intervention were the results 
of carefully-drawn plans and orders from Moscow 
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assigns an almost incredible capability to the men of 
the Kremlin to pull their strings and have their pup- 
pets dance exactly as they direct in whatever quarter 
of the globe suits their fancy. In diplomacy as in war 
men often are disposed to assume capabilities and 
efficiency for their opponents far greater than their 
own. In war and diplomacy truly enough it may be 
fatal to underestimate the enemy, but overrating the 
adversary is almost as dangerous. The Allies were 
guilty of both relative to Germany—far overrating 
the power of the Third Reich in the late 1930’s, and 
then underrating it (by overrating the effectiveness 
of strategic bombing) in the 1943-44 period. So it 
may be with respect to the Soviet Union in general, 
and in regard to the efficiency of centralized control 
over men and events on the periphery of the Soviet 
empire in particular. : 

Nothing stood out more clearly in the politics of 
Korea before the June 1950 attack than the expressed 
deterrnination on both sides of the 38th parallel to 
effect unification of that country. In December 1948, 
for example, Foreign Minister Chang Taiksang of 
the southern Republic of Korea announced that his 
government would not hesitate to go into action 
against traitors in the north to recover lost territory. 
Early in June 1950 the Pyongyang radio announced 
that 5,300,000 North Koreans had signed petitions 
demanding the peaceful unification of the country. 
The two regimes competed in their denunciation of 
each other as puppets of American imperialism or 
Russian communism. 

Wary of South Korean intentions, the United 
States was anxious to dissociate itself from any ag- 
gression against the North. In its military assistance 
to the Republic of Korea, therefore, it prudently 
withheld the combat aircraft, naval attack vessels, and 
tanks and heavy artillery which might have become 
the tools of aggressive warfare. Small arms and ar- 
tillery no larger than 105mm would be, it was hoped, 
sufficient to preserve internal security and to discour- 
age border raids or attacks from the North without 
lending sufficient military strength to permit offen- 
sive action. 

The Russians were not so cautious. Determined to 
have a Peoples’ Army of sufficient strength to main- 
tain the communist regime after the withdrawal of 
the Red Army, the Russians cheerfully sent in Rus- 
sian T-34 tanks, motor vehicles, combat aircraft, and 
automatic weapons, apparently under the direction 
of the Soviet ambassador at Pyongyang, Col. Gen. 
Terenti Shtykov. 

Now when the North Koreans turned those weap- 
ons against their neighbors to the south on June 25, 
1950, it did not mean that it necessarily was being 
done at the instigation of Moscow. Repeated state- 
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ments of Syngman Rhee and his associates suggest 
that they would not have hesitated to attack North 
Korea in order to bring about the unification they 
considered so essential—if the means to do so had 
been at their disposal. There is no reason to suppose 
that the attitudes of leaders north of the parallel were 
any different—and the Russians did put the weapons 
for attack at their disposal. It is not impossible, then, 
that the North Koreans attacked om their own initia- 
tive, confident of their strength with the weapons 
which they had, and confident that, if they got into 
serious trouble, neither Red China nor the Soviet 
Union could stand idly by to see them overrun by 
“the pawns of American imperialists.” It was a case 
of Moscow’s having so identified itself with the re- 
gime that it was bound to come to its rescue even 
though its desperate plight had been brought on 
contrary to the Soviet’s wishes. 


A strikingly similar, but far more serious, situation 
is developing in Germany. Only there is the threat 
of world war without design so direct. In Germany, 
as in Korea, an artificially-drawn line has become a 
distinct barrier between two regimes. As in Korea, 
government spokesmen on both sides of the line of 
demarcation, with a certain amount of support from 
their respective sponsors, assert the objective of re- 
unification. Both are building strong armies—under 
whatever name they assume—and both are receiving, 
or are hoping to receive, armaments from the respec- 
tive occupying powers. Again the stage is being set 
for a “war of unification.” 


The United States is sponsoring the rearmament 
of Western Germany for the very good reason of 
keeping the Ruhr Valley and the Rhineland from 
falling into Russian hands and in order to build up 
the general defensive strength of Western Europe. 
The Soviet Union presumably is rearming East Ger- 
many in order to prevent that area from falling to 
the United States or its allies. Thus the reasons for 
rearmament in Germany are related to that first as- 
pect of the current German problem—Germany as a 
bone of contention, as an object and an instrument of 
policy, between two rival Great Powers. But the re- 
sults of that rearmament may turn out to relate to 
the second aspect—the Germans’ own initiative, Ger- 
many as a determinant of policy. This could happen 
in either zone should some future political leaders, 
anxious to win support for themselves, pursue the 
issue of unification to the point where demands for 
action cannot be ignored. Then might occur an in- 
vasion either of East Germany or of West Germany 
by forces of the rival regime. The great immediate 
threat of Germany to world peace is not in another 
attack against France, but in attack to reunify Ger- 
many. 
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It should be remembered that Hitler’s early ag- 
gressive acts were launched upon this very basis— 
the unity of all Germans under a single government 
and authority — the remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land, the annexation of Austria, the seizure of 
Memel, the demands for Danzig. That appeal will 
hearten Germans again. 


But the danger is much greater now than in Hit- 
ler’s days of peaceful triumph. Then the result was 
merely the accretion of power and prestige and the 
making of some possible war a bit more likely in the 
future as the Fuhrer’s ambition grew. Now an attack, 
in either direction, by Germans on Germans, would 
likely result in immediate general war. As were the 
Russians in Korea, each of the rival powers has so 
identified itself with the regime of its zone that it 
would be bound, whether approving or not, to come 
to its rescue. _ Immediately then the first aspect of the 
German problem would return to prominence. We 
would have to defend Germany in order to keep its 
industrial resources and its strategic position from 
falling to the Russians. 


This split of Germany into two parts like the divi- 
sion of Korea at the 38th parallel, however neces- 
sary under the circumstances, was most unfortunate. 
It is the result of an informal compromise or middle 
position between two extremes—and, as is often the 
case in diplomatic and military affairs, a compromise 
of this kind may be worse than either of the extremes. 
In writing the Treaty of Versailles the Allies might 
have gone to one extreme of writing a Carthaginian 
peace which would have destroyed Germany, or they 
might have been magnanimous and cooperative. They 
were neither, and the treaty contained some of the 
weaknesses without the strength of both positions. 


Now in Germany one policy might have been to 
break up Germany into several of its historic states 
which individually would deal with other states of 
Europe in effecting general European cooperation. 
The other extreme might have been the continuation 
of a central government in Berlin and a unified occu- 
pation, as in Japan. In the first case the desire for 
reunification would have been so diffused, and local 
rivalries so multiplied, that there would have been 
little immediate danger from such an issue. In the 
second, unity would have been preserved, and so 





never could have become an issue. Neither policy 
seemed feasible in the international political climate 
of 1945. Instead the Powers agreed to a division 
which, as in Korea, could only lead to the present 
polarization in which demands for unification 
threaten the peace of the whole world. 

The best hope for avoiding conflict as a result of 
German appeals to force in order to obtain unity 
would seem to lie in the direction of: (1) The peace- 
ful reunification cof Germany under a program having 
the support of most Germans in both zones, or (2) 
the integration of Western Germany into the Euro- 
pean Defense Community without, at the same time, 
barring the eventual reunification of Germany 
itself. In view of the failure of efforts, even 
though supported by the Government of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, to achieve German unity in 
the years since World War II, the first alternative 
seems unlikely of any immediate fulfillment. The 
immediate hope therefore is in the development of a 
firm basis for the unity of Western Europe in such 
undertakings as the Coal and Steel Community 
(Schuman Plan) and the European Defense Com- 
munity. Identification of Germany with this larger 
unity would do much to lessen the likelihood of con- 
flict within Germany. In spite of important diffi- 
culties, grounded in nationalism, rivalries, and lin- 
gering doubts, a true cultural and historic basis does 
support the movement for the unity of Western Eu- 
rope (interestingly enough the line dividing Western 
and Eastern Germany follows closely the eastern 
limit of Charlemagne’s Empire of over a thousand 
years ago). Such a solution as this was not, of course, 
available in the Korean situation. 

Failing this, the only present recourse doubtless 
would have to be an indefinite continuation of the 
occupation. This continuing occupation would have 
to be not simply for the purpose of preventing a re- 
surgence of German power and possible aggression 
against neighboring states, nor even solely to fore- 
stall an attack against Western Germany from the 
east; it also would have to be alert to the possibility 
of the rise of some future party in Western Germany 
which might risk attack against Eastern Germany in 
order to effect unification. Such an eventuality could 
bring on World War III in spite of all efforts to 
avoid it. 





PATRIOTISM 


The right patriotism consists in the delight which springs from 
contributing our peculiar and legitimate advantages to the bene- 


fit of humanity. 
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A few years ago President Truman proposed that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority ought to have a 
sister in an Euphrates Valley Authority, a project 
which could provide food and work to some twenty- 
five million Asiatic people. However, the great pos- 
sibility in Europe is the Danube, the river of destiny 
of southeastern Europe. It represents the richest part 
of Europe in natural resources, an economic factor of 
the greatest importance. History and politics gave 
to this majestic waterway an exceptional value. The 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, one of the greatest Pow- 
ers of Europe in the past, was called the Danubian 
Monarchy. The Danube is 1,875 miles long; it trav- 
erses some of the oldest, most developed, and most 
important countries of Europe. 

In 1815, after the defeat of Napoleon I, the Vien- 
na Congress declared the Danube an international 
waterway. This meant that freedom of navigation on 
the river had been internationally guaranteed. In 
those days the countries of the lower Danube were 
dominated by Turkey. Serbia had just begun her 
long heroic fight for liberty, but all the Balkans re- 
mained Turkish property. Four decades later the 
Treaty of Paris, in 1856, placed the Danube under 
an international regime. Two international commis- 
sions were formed: the European Commission and 
the International Commission of the Danube. For 
the first time in the history of international law, in- 
ternational executive organs began to work. 

The conception of a Valley Authority belongs to 
the economic requisites of the twentieth century. The 
Tennessee Valley Act, of May 18, 1933, provided 
for maximum flood control, maximum development 
of the river for navigation, and maximum generation 
of electric power, in addition to the initiation of new 
agricultural techniques, reforestation, and the eco- 
nomic and social well-being of the people in the river 
basin. 

The Iron Gate is the stretch of the Danube be- 
tween Orsova on the Rumanian side and Kladovo on 
the Yugoslav side. It is the region of cataracts where 
rough, rugged rocks border the river and are em- 
bedded in narrow confines from which the water 
masses emerge in a titanic upheaval, creating a won- 
drous, smashing water power. Here the Danube Au- 
thority should be formed. There are few places in 
Europe of such wild romantic beauty as this strip of 
territory on the Danube whose left bank belongs to 
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Rumania and right bank to Yugoslavia. The pros- 
perity of nearly sixty million Europeans and the fu- 
ture of Balkan economics will be decided here. 


On a rock on the Rumanian side of the river there 
is a monument which states that the legions of the 
Roman Emperor Trajan once ruled this area. The 
Romans constructed a canal here; the Emperors Ti- 
berius and Trajan also built on the riverside a road 
which still exists today. In 1835 the great Hungarian 
patriot, Count Stephen Szechenyi, initiated public 
works on this part of the Danube. Orsova was in 
Turkish hands and the Pasha of Orsova frustrated 
the blasting of rocks in every possible way. Freedom 
and national sovereignty for Serbia and Rumania 
were necessary before successful public works could 
be achieved in the Iron Gate. In 1878, Serbia was 
formally declared a sovereign state. The Treaty of 
Berlin of that year provided for the undertaking of 
projects to permit navigation of the Danube in this 
region, in the area of the Danube cataracts, and the 
lower Danube. Hungary was made responsible for 
the supervision of the work. On September 27, 1896, 
the Iron Gate Canal was officially opened. 


A German manufacturer, Hugo Luther, had par- 
ticipated in the dredging of the river in the Iron Gate 
and had also purchased some of the necessary equip- 
ment for that work from the United States. He en- 
visaged the vast possibilities which could be realized 
by careful exploitation of the water power of the 
Danube and of the minerals on the Serbian riverside, 
between Donji Milanovac, Negotin, Zajecar, and 
Golubac. The shrewd German very realistically eval- 
uated the great mineral wealth of this region. 
Present-day Yugoslavia is the richest mining country 
of Europe and nearly all minerals are to be found 
within its borders, including those most essential for 
war purposes. Especially abundant are pyrite, baux- 
ite, chromium, antimony, coal, iron, copper, and gold. 
Yugoslavia has the richest and largest copper mines 
of Europe, at Bor, which were a French monopoly. 
The famous lead and zinc mines at Trepce were, in 
earlier times, Turkish possessions. 
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Hugo Luther was an enterprising man who suc- 
ceeded in reaching an agreement with the Serbian 
Government, with parliamentary approval, giving 
him all the mineral concessions in the area mentioned 
above and also all the water power rights on the 
Danube. The Serbian peasant legislators were not 
aware what immense authority had been ceded to 
this German engineer, including the right to use his 
own commercial flag on his ships on the Danube. The 
action of the Serbian Parliament made Luther vir- 
tually economic master of the Balkans and would 
have enabled Germany to gain a great preponderance 
in the field of Balkan economics, but Hugo Luther 
never began to exercise the rights Serbia gave to him. 

The Luther project possesses two characteristic 
elements. The water power of the Danube in the 
Iron Gate was to be used for the production of elec- 
tricity. The formidable riches of the region would 
also be exploited to create a vast industrial area. But 
only the integration of the left riverside, formerly 
controlled by Hungary and now by Rumania, will 
make the undertaking really workable; it can be sup- 
posed that this fact frustrated the whole Luther plan. 
In his day it was inconceivable that Hungary and 
Serbia could work out a plan of an international na- 
ture on the footing of equality between two sovereign 
nations. 

After World War I the Iron Gate problem was 
considered from a different point of view. It was an 
engineer, Mr. Hines, who formulated, nearly ten 
years before the TVA, a plan to utilize fully the rich 
natural resources of the Danube region. Hines be- 
lieved that the riverain countries of the Danube 
should participate in his project on a cooperative basis 
and that it should not be controlled solely by Yugo- 
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slavia and Rumania, the two countries in possession 
of the Iron Gate.* 


In 1885 Hungary floated an Iron Gate loan. After 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Trianon, in 1919, Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia vouched for this loan. Hines 
estimated that 800 million gold francs would be suf- 
ficient to complete the Iron Gate project which would 
include two dams, one in the neighborhood of Gre- 
ben, and the other below the Iron Gate; 800 million 
gold francs were then equivalent to 200 million 
American dollars.** If we consider that in 1948 the 
earnings of American industry approximated 200 bil- 
lions, the amount 200 million seems a trifle. In the 
balance lies a project which will have tremendous 
constructive consequences for a considerable part of 
Europe, until now shamefully neglected. 


Hines concluded that the Iron Gate power plant 
could produce 500,000 horsepower in the beginning. 
A higher estimate places the figure at 750,000 horse- 
power, which represents a natural increase of output. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority produced in 1947 
ten times as much electricity as it produced in 1933. 
Careful estimates of the Rhine-Main-Danube Canai 
indicate that the profits realized by the power plants 
are more than enough to pay the interest rates on the 
construction of the waterway and the power plants. 
The latter are showing continuous, rising profits and 
are rapidly paying off the debts contracted for the 
construction of the waterways. But the Iron Gate case 
is a special one, for the power plants can be combined 
with great metallurgical developments. 


The Iron Gate could give to the Balkan peasant 
not only electrical light, but also mineral plant foods 
for use in developing better systems of farming. Here 
is a singular opportunity to raise the standard of 
living for the Balkan peasant by affording him the 
chance to modernize his economy. Increased usage 
of concentrated phosphate fertilizers in various forms 
could change outmoded Balkan farming methods and 
advance the countries of the Peninsula in a far-reach- 
ing way. Thus, the realization of the Iron Gate proj- 
ect would signify a turning point in the economic life 


*He proposed that the individual states be represented in proportion to 
their total freight tonnage. His statistics on this tonnage for the riverain 
states, excluding Bulgaria, were as follows: Yugoslavia, the strongest of 
the competitive states, had 24% of the whole tonnage. Close to her was 
Rumania with 23%. 
smaller than that of Rumania but still greater than the upper riverain 
states. Austria had approximately 14%; Hungary, 14% Germany, 11%; 
and Czechoslovakia, 4%. 


Next came Bulgaria, whose tonnage was somewhat 


**The cost of the Greben dam would be 75 million dollars; the cost of 
the dike, the lock, and the hydro-electric installations would be another 35 
million. The building of hydro-metallurgical plants would run to 33 mil- 
lion dollars. Finally, the dike, the lock and the water power installations 
below the Iron Gate would cost 57 million. 
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of the most numerous class in Balkan society, the 
farmer and the peasant. 


One of the most successful of modern industries, 
the aluminum industry, could have a wide develop- 
ment in this area. Yugoslavia is one of the leading 
producers of bauxite in the world. The Iron Gate 
region is ideally located for the creation of a Balkan 
industrial area which could one day be called the 
Balkan Ruhr. The copper mines of Bor are only 
thirty miles distant from the Iron Gate. The coal 
mines of the Nis district are only ninety miles away. 
The area does not lack ore, but only the installations 
necessary for the production of iron. Zenica, the cen- 
ter of Yugoslav. heavy industry, is approximately one 
hundred and eighty miles from the Iron Gate, a dis- 
tance which is not prohibitive. Another very impor- 
tant factor is that next to the Iron Gate lies Negotin, 
an ideal railway center for nearly all the Balkan 
countries. 


The entire economic system of the Iron Gate 
would be more than doubled if the Resita industrial 
area were included. In old Austria-Hungary the 
Resita plants were among the strongest establish- 
ments of Austro-Hungarian heavy industry. It is 
only fifty miles away from the Iron Gate, a distance 
of no great importance, and comprises a territory of 
140,000 hectars. In the Resita area can be found 
copper, lead, manganese, chromium, and iron mines. 
Its plants could compare favorably with the greatest 
and most modern metallurgical establishments of 
Europe. They could be used to manufacture heavy 
armaments, railway accessories, and agricultural 
machinery. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority was established 
nearly ten years after similar plans were envisaged 
for the Balkans. Six states in the United States col- 
laborate on the Tennessee project, but it is not inter- 
national in character; it conforms to the general 
framework of the American federal constitution. A 
thoroughly international arrangement is the Inter- 
national Control Authority for the Ruhr, an agency 
with executive and administrative powers. It also 
deals with economic problems within clearly-defined 
juridical limits. Members of this Authority include 
Belgium, France, Germany, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 


Our Balkan case is more simple. Considering the 
Iron Gate alone, only two states ought to be the ex- 
ecutors of the propect, Yugoslavia and Rumania. 
These two countries could vouch for the 200 million 
dollars to the foreign creditors. It should be a Yugo- 
Rumanian international economic administration hav- 
ing as its primary goal the furtherance of water power 
and navigation on the Danube. The question of the 
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industrialization of the Iron Gate area would be in- 
cluded in the 200 million dollar foreign loan, and 
would be directed toward the economic interests of 
Yugoslav and Rumanian peasants. This necessitates 
the joint economic administration. 


We must consider whether the international co- 
operation in the Resita industrial area should be fused 
with proposed industrial developments on the right 
bank of the Danube. Is not full collaboration by the 
entire Yugoslav heavy industry advisable in view of 
the fact that the Resita area represents the bulk of 
the Rumanian heavy industry? This suggests an ad- 
vanced form of international economic accord. 


One of the most interesting features of the past 
year was the reaction in the Kremlin against the plans 
for a Balkan alliance. Yugoslav Premier Tito, as a 
stout defender of the idea, lost favor with Soviet 
leaders and, in Bulgaria, Georgi Dimitrov shrewdly 
rejected the concept which, for Russia’s Politburo, is 
tantamount to high treason. A United Balkans is a 
nightmare for the Kremlin. This proves that the 
Balkan ideology is true Realpolitik; a romantic, sen- 
timental conception would never arouse the ire of 
Moscow’s representatives. 


United, the Balkans are very strong. The Danube 
is their natural bond. Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, and Hungary, the richest agricultural coun- 
tries of Europe, with a total population of nearly 
sixty million, are industrious, thrifty, and intelligent. 
Balkan economic federation means the end of Mos- 
cow’s authority in Europe. At the close of the nine- 
teenth century it was Austria-Hungary who ruth- 
lessly suppressed every move toward Balkan federa- 
tion. Today her role is taken by Soviet Russia. 


What the Soviets abhor to do, that America should 
do. She should embrace any project which will bring 
the Balkan peoples closer together, end their long- 
standing feuds, create brotherhood among them in- 
stead of wrath and hatred. Is there any better way 
for achieving these peaceful goals than by the Iron 
Gate project? What does the individual Balkan peas- 
ant want most of all? He wants light and warmth 
in his hut in the mountains or in the valley. And the 
electric plans will herald a new era of agricultural 
progress. Electrical power will help cultivate the 
camps and everywhere new methods of farming will 
implement the peasant’s economy. Literacy will re- 
place illiteracy; cleanliness, dirt. There will be 
proper sanitation instead of disease and gaiety in- 
stead of rancor and anger. New attitudes will rise in 
the Balkans, cursing the misdeeds and errors of the 
past, the fruitless struggles, and blood-letting feuds. 
American work and help will construct new homes, 
roads, and souls as a final result of Balkan brother- 
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hood, rising again under the shield of the American 
idea of federation. 

Historical solutions can be delayed, but not for- 
ever repressed when formidable psychological and 
sociological forces wage an incessant fight against un- 
natural regimes. It has been America’s great privi- 
lege, in adventures of this kind, to follow the path 





of constructiveness, of high-minded generosity, 
which leads to human prosperity and happiness. Such 
is the way out of the dark in general, but there is also 
a road from the dark in particular, the Iron Gate 
project. The Danube Valley Authority should be, in 
the future, an affirmation of America’s splendid and 
powerful will. 


Communism In Chile—A Brief Review 


Any review of Communism in the Americas can- 
not overlook the activities of that international con- 
spiracy in the Republic of Chile, which is a living ex- 
ample that Communism will not cooperate with dem- 
ocratic parties in furthering the welfare of the peo- 
ple. Chilean Communism is linked arm in arm with 
riot, violence, labor difficulties and political unrest, 
even though it has been given an excellent opportu- 
nity to cooperate with several sympathetic regimes. 
It has always failed the test. 

Communism flourishes as a disruptive force in 
countries where no political party is able to command 
a clear-cut electoral majority. Chile is no exception 
to this axiom. Cursed with a plural party system, its 
chief executives have constantly been unable to carry 
out strong programs for fear of losing Parliamentary 
support. Every president since Aturo Alessandri 
Palma has been plagued by this problem. 

Communist technique includes the exploitation of 
this type of weakness and Chilean Communists do 
not vary from the party line. They spread discon- 
tent, promote riots and foment strikes, which are all 
part of the strategy of divide and conquer. Simul- 
taneously, a strong effort is made to gain control of 
labor and farm organizations and to infiltrate the 
government. 

In Chile the Communists have large stores of am- 
munition in the form of the nation’s unsolved eco- 
nomic problems. These problems have become in- 
creasingly severe as the years go by. They brought 
about the “Popular Front” government in the early 
1930’s and the failure of this leftist coalition to solve 
them prepared the way for the Conservative Party’s 
return to power in 1952. If the present government 
of President Carlos Ibanez del Campo is unable to 
meet them squarely, it is quite possible that there 
will be another swing back to the left. Needless to 
say, the Communists will take advantage of any fail- 
ure of the present regime. 
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Communism in Chile dates from 1902 when Emil- 
io Recabarren preached social revolution to the ni- 
trate workers. Repressive measures adopted by the 
ruling oligarchy, however, prevented the movement 
from gaining prominence. As a political entity, the 
Communist Party was first organized in 1921. It 
sent its first representative to Congress the same year. 
Open organization of the party was made possible by 
the Liberal Party, which had won control of the 
government the previous year and abolished many of 
the laws designed to curb the growth of radical and 
revolutionary parties. The communist movement 
gathered strength until Dictator Carlos Ibanez del 
Campo assumed the presidency in the late 1920’s. 
He outlawed the party and jailed many of its leaders. 

When Ibanez was overthrown in 1931, the party 
received a new lease on life and was reorganized 
along its present lines. Its growth was initially re- 
tarded by cleavages existing between its Trotskyite 
and Leninite wings. Intra-party rivalries subsided 
when Eudocio Ravines arrived in Chile to assume 
charge of the party. Ravines, a Peruvian Commu- 
nist indoctrinated in Moscow, was selected by the 
Comintern to re-organize the Chilean Party and 
pave the way for a seizure of political power through 
increased labor and political agitation. 

Under his leadership the Communists gained sup- 
port of the rapidly increasing labor force and a large 
number of well-meaning but deluded intellectuals. 
The bases of Communism’s success in Chile were 
1) fear of Fascism, 2) Ravines’ play on the ambi- 
tions of petty politicians, 3) party refusal to associate 
with failure, 4) Communism’s traditional zig-zag 
policy, 5) debasement of individuals who failed to 
keep their political bargains. 
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The success of the party in carrying out its plans 
may be measured by its ever-increasing strength at 
the polls. In 1932 the party’s presidential standard- 
bearer received less than 5,000 votes, while in the 
1947 municipal elections communist office seekers 
polled over 80,000 votes, an increase of more than 
1600 percent within fifteen years. During the same 
period the total number of ballots cast increased only 
60 percent. Such voting power is significant in any 
nation where a militant minority holds political pow- 
er out of all proportion to its popular support. This 
was particularly true of Chile where it was these 
same communist votes that provided the Radical 
Party with its margin of victory in 1938, 1942 and 
1946. 

An important aim of the Chilean Communists was 
the infiltration of the Radical Party, largest of the 
nation’s leftist parties. Their success was very evi- 
dent until Gabriel Gonzalez Videla outlawed the 
Communist party in 1947. Communists continue to 
be a major factor in Chilean politics, however, be- 
cause of their success in undermining the Radical 
Party and their strong grip on its left wing. 

Communist growth in Chile was stimulated in 
1936 by popular dissatisfaction with the economic 
policies of President Alessandri. The immediate 
stimulus was a railroad strike, resulting from the 
failure of the railroad workers to obtain a wage in- 
crease. The Communists induced other workers to 
join in sympathy strikes. At this juncture, Alessandri 
declared a state of siege, dissolved Congress, closed 
the opposition press and ordered the Army to take 
control of the railroads and to suppress communist 
demonstrations. 

Reaction by the leftist parties was immediate. Justo 
Sotomayor, a Radical Party Deputy, proposed that 
Socialists and Communists join the Radicals in form- 
ing a “Popular Front,” patterned after the govern- 
ments in France and Spain. The Communists leaped 
at this opportunity because it gave them an air of re- 
spectability. Alessandri’s measures had been par- 
ticularly harsh on them and this movement offered 
them an unprecedented opportunity to retaliate. 

To dispel the fears of many Socialists and Radi- 
cals, the Communists disclaimed any political am- 
bitions other than their interest in fighting Fascism 
and having their own party legalized. Reassured by 
these statements, the Radicals and Socialists accepted 
the Communists as equals in the “Popular Front” 
movement. It set as its primary goal the capturing 
of the 1938 presidential elections. 

The Conservative Party claimed that the “Pop- 
ular Front” was communist-inspired and dominated, 
while the Radicals contended that it was formed 
solely on the initiative of Sotomayor. It was well 
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known, however, that “Popular Front” movements 
originated from a decision of the Comintern in 1935, 
Heretofore, no Communist Party was authorized to 
join in political movements with any other party. 
In addition, it was known that the Communists exert- 
ed considerable pressure on Sotomayor, who belonged 
to the extreme left-wing of his party, which today is 
virtually an adjunct of the Communist Party. 

Membership in a respectable political movement 
opened the door for more vigorous activity by the 
Communists. The party carefully nurtured the peo- 
ple’s devotion to the “Front.” Success crowned their 
efforts in 1938 when Pedro Aguirre Cerda, candi- 
date of the “Front,” was elected to the presidency by 
only 4021 votes. His margin of victory was supplied 
by the Communists. 

The Communists refused any ministerial portfol- 
ios to avoid “embarrassing” the new administration, 
but they promised to support the regime in all its 
efforts to solve the nation’s outstanding problems. 
Note, however, that this technique left the Com- 
munists complete freedom of action in the political 
arena. They could criticize the administration with- 
out discrediting themselves. At the same time, by 
virtue of membership in the “Popular Front,” the 
Communists could share in any credit given to the 
government in meeting its problems. The Commu- 
nist Party, therefore, was the only party in the bloc 
whose actions could be completely uninhibited. 

With Aguirre safely in power the Communists 
concentrated on control of the labor unions. They 
fought a successful battle with the Socialists in this 
field. To achieve their ends, the Communists pro- 
moted labor unrest and became increasingly critical 
of government labor policy. The party also was 
responsible for the replacement of several cabinet 
ministers who failed to accede to its demands. 

When the “Front” finally collapsed in 1941, it 
had already served its purpose. Communism had suc- 
cessfully infiltrated the Radical Party and its youth 
movement. It had also been somewhat successful in 
infiltrating the Socialist Party. Communist member- 
ship had grown to more than 50,000 and its voting 
strength was greater than ever. In its efforts to in- 
filtrate the labor unions, the party had gained com- 
plete control of the coal mining union and had es- 
tablished important footholds in the nitrate, copper, 
communications and transportation unions. 

The party line changed abruptly when Germany 
attacked the Soviet Union in 1941. Communists now 
favored an anti-strike policy and cooperation with 
the government. Every sacrifice was made to save 
“Socialism” from the terrible onslaught of Fascism. 
During this period a political truce existed between 
the Communists and the other leftist parties and the 
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Communists made every effort to consolidate their 
osition. 

In the 1941 convention of the Radical Party the 
Communists originally supported Gabriel Gon- 
zalez Videla but their influence was not sufficient to 
stampede the delegates. Their support then swung 
to Juan Antonio Rios, an avowed anti-Communist. 
This step was only taken after Gonzalez Videla re- 
fused to bolt his party and become the Communist 
standard bearer. Rios was supported by the Com- 
munists as the lesser of two evils, since they pre- 
ferred him to a Conservative. 

Their backing of Rios paid dividends because he 
did little to suppress Communist activity. They, on 
the other hand, confined their activities to a quiet 
infiltration of the labor unions and the consolidation 
of their position within the left wing of the Radical 
Party. However, they were careful to cultivate la- 
bor’s increasing grievances and the nation’s ever- 
present economic difficulties. The Party hoped to 
use these problems as a springboard to national pow- 
er after the war. 

When World War II ended the Communists re- 
newed their labor and political agitation openly. 
When President Rios resigned in 1946 and new 
elections were called, the party was able to exert suf- 
ficient influence on the Radical Party to gain the 
nomination for Gonzalez Videla. In September Gon- 
zalez was elected to the Presidency. It began to ap- 
pear that the Communists had arrived. Unlike the 
1938 election the Communists now accepted the 
ministerial portfolios of Communications and Public 
Works, Agriculture, and Lands and Colonization. 
Other Communists were given state and federal 
appointments. 

The exalted position of the Communist Party in 


the Gonzalez administration gave it an unheralded 
opportunity to penetrate the government, to under- 
mine it and ultimately seize control. But they over- 
played their hand. Instead of operating quietly they 
continued to publicly harass the government and to 
foment labor difficulties. Communist actions finally 
drove Gonzalez to the breaking point. When the 
party severely criticized him for betraying his cam- 
paign promises on farm unionization, he dismissed 
them from the government. 

The President completely severed relations with 
the party when a Communist-inspired strike of public 
transportation workers resulted in the death of five 
people, only one of whom was a striker. He finally 
outlawed the party and barred Communists from 
employment in major industries. He has fought 
them ever since. 

The party was forced underground and although 
Communism has suffered a tremendous setback in 
Chile, repressive measures taken by the government 
have not ended Communism as a potent political 
force. The party is firmly entrenched within the 
Radical Party and apparently is biding its time for 
more open activity. Although Communism can ex- 
pect no mercy from the new Ibanez administration, 
it has shown great resiliency and recuperative pow- 
ers in the past, under even more adverse circum- 
stances. 

Unless President Ibanez is able to find some solu- 
tion to Chile’s pressing problems and offer his people 
some measure of relief from inflation and its accom- 
panying economic ills, he will find the Communists 
still attempting to seize control of the government. 
Chile will be wise to watch communist activity care- 
fully because, if given another opportunity, the par- 
ty will not repeat the tactical errors of the past. 





AMERICAN ForeEIGN Poticy 


Colgate University at Hamilton, New York, held its Fifth 
Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy July 11 to 16, 
1953. The speakers were fully informed, those who attended 
were numerous and interested, the arrangements were excellent. 
Such events in various parts of our so extensive country should 
be encouraged as the best way of educating public opinion to 
an understanding of the difficulties of achieving international 
peace on a sound basis and the multitudinous problems which 
those having the responsibility of guiding our foreign policy 
must solve. 

Space does not permit any even brief description of the pro- 
gram; but certainly the high light of it occurred at the luncheon 
session on July 15th, when the principal speaker was the Am- 
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bassador from Korea who delivered a most interesting and con- 
vincing address. He was introduced by Hon. James H. R. Crom- 
well who from personal experience told his hearers how during 
World War II President Syngman Rhee of Korea with great 
foresight then sought American recognition of his nation and 
how Mr. Cromwell’s efforts to obtain such recognition were 
somehow delayed and brought to naught by a very agreeable and 
clever young man in the State Department named Alger Hiss. 
The managers of the conference merit special thanks of all 
present for the “Who’s Who” they prepared and handed out, 
from which it was possible to know the background of each 
speaker and how to weigh his knowledge and possible prejudices. 


U. S. Grant, 3p 











Whither The Red Army: 


As any dictatorship, the Soviet government is bent 
on absolute power. It always will feel insecure as 
long as there are forces in the world free from its 
undivided control. It, therefore, will never relin- 
quish its bid for world domination. 

The day has long since passed when the Kremlin 
rulers planned world revolution simply as a means 
for the realization of Marx’s Utopia. While Marxian 
political forms have been carefully preserved, the 
ideals are but a convenient camouflage—convenient 
because their attraction is still great among many 
people in the Western world and even more in Asia. 

History has proved that it is no longer possible 
for any nation to extend its national hegemony over 
all mankind. Faced with this reality the Soviets 
sought to establish a supra-national ideological con- 
trol to achieve world mastery. In their efforts to 
impose a uniform political system all over the world, 
they used the Russian people as their primary tool. 
This caused many in the West to assume that they 
faced a resurgence of “Russian imperialism.” Such 
thinking could but promote the Soviet strategy, for it 
created an imaginary enemy, diverted the free 
world’s attention from the real source of danger, and 
caused general confusion. 

To reduce the Russian people to subserviency the 
Communist rulers devised a new technique of domi- 
nation, in which the world of delusion, myths and 
fictions plays a primordial role, greater perhaps even 
than that of the apparatus of coercion. The most 
prominent of these myths were those of the immuta- 
bility and the incontrovertible authority of the su- 
preme leadership, the invincibility of the MVD 
Secret Police, and the utter futility of any opposition 
to the party and its leaders. 

The death of Stalin, the downfall of Beria and 
the recent happenings in Eastern Germany have one 
by one completely destroyed these myths. Yet, their 
effect was so great even in the Western world that 
every one of these events caught the U.S. and her 
allies psychologically unprepared. Perplexed, yet 
secretly rejoicing, the West remained but a passive 
spectator—which never would have been the atti- 
tude of the Soviets had the situation been reversed. 

To achieve their ultimate goal of world domina- 
tion the Soviets concentrated on building a formida- 
ble military state. At the summit of the power pyra- 
mid sat the dictator, whose throne was firmly planted 
on the two mainstays of his regime, the Communist 
Party and the Secret MVD police. Jealously spying 
over each other, both organizations permeated every 
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pore of the nation’s organism, creating an eerie at- 
mosphere of psychological isolation and fear. 

With the Russian people finally subdued, the dic- 
tator began to forge a powerful weapon of aggression 
—the army. Since the early thirties every aspect of 
life in Russia was subordinated to the mobilization 
plan. The economy was harnessed for the prepara- 
tion of the country for the impending war. The whole 
nation was flung into a perpetual state of emergency. 
Although an instrument of potential aggression, the 
Red Army, the largest in the world, has never been 
relied upon to uphold the government. Until quite 
recently it has never played any political role in the 
state. After the Georgian uprising in 1924 the gov- 
ernment refrained from utilizing the army to sup- 
press unrest. Whenever it tried to do so the army 
invariably baiked as it did in the abortive attempt to 
use the cadets in Sumy to quell the peasant revolt in 
1930 and similar troubles in Krasnodar the same 
year. After 1930 the Communists could no longer 
hide both their fear and distrust of the army. The 
government also had serious misgivings about the 
officers’ corps. Many officers, although party mem- 
bers, were from peasant or workers’ stock. Officers 
with party membership living in the military atmos- 
phere inevitably became soldiers first, their party af- 
filiations often assuming a purely formal character. 

The Army’s top leadership was also looked upon 
with apprehension. Popular and talented military 
leaders with initiative and vision were particularly 
suspect. Thus the Army, created to defend the re- 
gime and enforce world Communism, had become 
the principal object of Party and MVD vigilant scru- 
tiny. A corps of political commissars was created to 
indoctrinate the troops, supervise, and spy over every 
man in the services, private and general alike. 

Gradually at the head of the Army two types of 
leaders emerged: political figures with marshal’s 
epaulets and batons, like Voroshilev, Mekhlis and 
later Stalin himself; and battle-scarred professional 
soldiers, like Tukhatchevsky, Yegorov, Bluecher 
and others, whose position in the party was mainly 
predetermined by their prominent army rank. 

This dualism in the Army led to the clash of two 
principles: political reliability and fighting capacity. 
To assure the first the commissars were indispensable, 
but their presence completely undermined the latter. 
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A policy of vacillation ensued: periodically the com- 
missars were withdrawn, then put back again. The 
propaganda campaign in the army, now increasing, 
now diminishing in scope, was steadily losing in ap- 
peal and effectiveness. Finally the political factor 
triumphed over the military and after the drastic 
army purge of 1937-38, which Stalin launched to do 
away with Marshal Tukhatchevsky and his lieuten- 
ants, a shaken and leaderless army emerged from the 
gigantic blood bath. 

From then until October 1952 professional sol- 
diers disappeared almost completely from the con- 
ference room of the Communist Party Central Com- 
mitte. The few uniforms observed at party meet- 
ings were worn mainly by “political generals.” The 
army was choked. But that does not mean that there 
remained no generals in the top brackets disillusioned 
with Communism and hostile to the regime. 

After World War II the Soviet Government im- 
mediately embarked upon a feverish new armament 
campaign. For the population this meant a complete 
collapse of all their hopes for betterment of their lot. 
For the army this meant a still greater regimentation 
and a more drastic discipline. The government at- 
tempted to break the war-time link between the off- 
cers and enlisted men. It elevated considerably the 
position of the officers’ corps and gave special privi- 
leges to the generals, but it bore down heavily on 
the soldiers. In the army of occupation in Germany 
and Austria this was particularly felt. The victorious 
army was put behind barbed wire and soldiers were 
denied any contact with the population. 

However, Stalin was afraid of his battle-weathered 
victorious army. He understood that should the army 
begin to play a role in the political life of the coun- 
try, the communist dictatorship might one day col- 
lapse. But even Stalin could not simply murder all 
the heroes of World War II as he had done in 1937- 
38 when he suddenly attacked the military leaders 
who rose to fame during the Civil and Polish wars. 
In 1945 in his attempt to tame the army, Stalin 
made a shrewd move. He saw to it that no books 
were written, no poems were composed about the 
new Marshals and he tore them away from the live 
body of the army. Most of the outstanding marshals 
and generals were attached to the War Department 
and the General Staff. Some were made heads of 
military non-combatant institutions and departments; 
many became advisers and councillors. This was a 
sort of moth-balling operation. 

Top military leaders like Marshal Zhukov went 
into complete oblivion. Command posts in active 
units and military districts, as a rule, were given to 
younger officers with the rank of, or below, Colonel 
General. This group seemed more tractable and, 
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therefore, more reliable to Stalin. Again the army 
was deprived of its leadership. 

In the fall of 1952 Stalin’s health began to dete- 
riorate rapidly. It was necessary to take measures to 
assure succession. The jackals of the Politburo and 
the MVD henchmen stretched their greedy hands 
toward the throne of the decrepit dictator. With 
Stalin’s days numbered these men jealously watched 
each other’s movements. The Communist spiders 
were faced with two dilemmas: how to devour their 
rivals in the battle for succession and how to prevent 
unrest in the country during the slaughter. An “un- 
derstanding of convenience” was reached among the 
rivals and the 19th Party Congress was convened on 
October 5, 1952. Vigilance was the keynote of this 
unholy assembly. It meant a drastic tightening of 
controls over the population. 

At the same time another double-barrelled mea- 
sure was taken: all top military leaders were brought 
to the convention, most of them were elected to the 
Central Committee of the Party. The underlying 
motive for this move was: a) to round up influential 
military leaders to dilute the Committee with un- 
pledged newcomers whose support each contestant 
hoped eventually to win over for himself, b) to smear 
the war heroes with complicity with Party big-wigs, 
neutralize them, and isolate them both administra- 
tively and psychologically from the rank-and-file 
military. This was a dangerous move, for by it the 
party jackals introduced into the Communist sanc- 
tuary and elevated to the very foot of the Communist 
Olympus 27 individuals whose main merits are mili- 
tary, and not political. For the first time since 1937 
professional soldiers made their way into the Central 
Committee in a hitherto unprecedented proportion. 

On March 5, 1953, the old Kremlin tyrant died. 
On March 6th the small clique of top party bosses 
and MVD henchmen precipitated itself on the throne 
proclaiming the principle of “collective manage- 
ment,” and the silent, ferocious battle began between 
the spiders. The Marshals had to be given their 
share and Zhukov with Vassilevsky emerged as dep- 
uty Ministers of War, the organic link with the army 
being re-established. 

In the struggle with Beria the army did not back 
Malenkov, rather it rallied against Beria, the univer- 
sally hated hangman. Beria toppled, pulling with 
him all his top MVD friends. His power position 
was taken by Marshal Zhukov, the army representa- 
tive, who now stands at the throne face to face with 
Malenkov. 

But the struggle is not finished. There can be no 
collective dictatorship, and without dictatorship there 
can be no Communism. The boss must assert him- 
self. The victor must have the army with him, since 
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the bewildered, disorganized MVD is not yet a 
match to the army. The new hangman, Kruglov, has 
much house cleaning to do before he brings the 
MVD into shape. It must be remembered that this 
time the fallen MVD chief was not a simple police- 
man purged by the god-like omnipotent Leader. He 
was himself one of the top leaders. 


Zhukov and his Marshals around him know they 
must watch their step carefully. They realize when 
the new dictator takes his throne his first words will 
be: “The Moor has accomplished his job, the Moor 
must now go!” Yet there are no demi-gods in the 
Soviet Union any more. There are only simple mor- 
tals. Zhukov and his colleagues know their power is 
only their connection with the army. Even though a 
Communist party member, Zhukov still is a stranger 
among the party bosses; in the army he is at home. 
Besides, Zhukov is not the only one; there are other 
Marshals less involved with the party facing the 
same fate. They cannot remain indifferent to the 
stifled clamor of the troops. They know their sol- 
diers; they know how they feel. If they had not been 
totally aware of it before, they are now. June 17, 
1953, in Germany was quite an eye-opener! 

According to official figures, published by Wilhelm 
Zaisser, ex-East German Secret Police boss, in Die 
Welt, the total casualties among the population in 
Eastern Germany during the June 17th revolt 
amounted to 569 killed and 1744 wounded. The 
German police take credit for 551 of these deaths 
and 1618 of the injuries. Only 18 were killed and 
126 wounded by the troops and tanks of the three 
Soviet armored divisions engaged in the operations. 
Compare these figures with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of disarmed men, women and children slaugh- 
tered by the MVD suppressing hunger riots in the 
Soviet Union during collectivization. 

It is obvious that no liberation is possible without 
the use of arms. In the long run, unarmed riots will 
result in the abrasion of the edge of resistance. With- 
out armed intervention, or at least support in arms 
and supplies, the bleeding population will gradually 
lose faith in the sincere desire and the very ability of 
the free world to liberate it. 

But if the rebels actually start shooting at the Red 
Army, it will shoot back and easily crush the parti- 
sans through sheer superiority of numbers and weap- 
ons. Thus, liberation against the will of the Red 
Army, without an all-out world war, is impossible. 
Only under one condition would the Red Army re- 
fuse to shoot, even if shot at. The shooting musi 
come from its own units. Liberation can be achieved 
only with the cooperation of the Red Army. 

The atmosphere in the army today is both delicate 
and explosive. Delicate, because the soldiers are very 
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sensitive to any manifestation of hostility against the 
Soviet Union, her population and themselves. They 
are full of mistrust of the Western world and doubt- 
ful of its ultimate intentions. The Red Army is a 
patriotic army—this we must never forget! The sit- 
uation is explosive because, exploiting this patriotic 
fervor Malenkov could weld the army into an obe- 
dient weapon of world destruction. He is conscious 
of the smoldering embers of revolt in the army, and, 
in the last ditch effort to forestall a spontaneous ex- 
plosion, could spring a war on the West. 

Like a wild holocaust, the Red Army could sweep 
across Western Europe if it is led to believe that its 
attack is a last minute measure to frustrate a vicious 
plan hatched by the “imperialists of America” to 
scorch their land with the hydrogen bomb. Not in 
vain did Malenkov make such allusions in his recent 
speech to the Supreme Soviet in Moscow. 

Unless the Red Army is psychologically prepared 
it will fight stubbornly. Conversely, if it can gain the 
asurance that the Western world will not stab it in 
the back, it may one day free us from the world’s 
most terrifying threat. The United States and her 
allies can no longer afford to stand aloof in the face 
of the developments in the Soviet Empire. Nor can 
we accept the theory that the free world should not 
intervene in “family affairs” behind the Iron Curtain. 
This would be a new form of appeasement. 

Certainly, no foreign power should interfere with 
the internal affairs of any state after liberation. But 
this alleged “family squabble” is in fact a deadly 
struggle between a handful of international conspira- 
tors against millions of their victims. It is not only 
the moral duty of the free world to side with the 
oppressed against a common enemy of humanity; it 
is a measure of self-preservation. The Communist 
plan for world domination will never be abandoned. 

The Soviet army becomes more and more the 
army of the Russian people. It could become the 
weapon of universal liberation. But it also could be 
turned into an instrument of world destruction. 

We must restore the Russians’ confidence in the 
West. At the same time, we should spare no effort to 
explain to the population of the occupied countries 
that the Red Army could become their greatest ally 
in the battle for freedom. The NTS, the Russian 
underground, has succeeded in winning over a con- 
siderable section of the East German population to 
this constructive effort. Many of these soldiers to- 
day are active members of the NTS after having read 
its leaflets or listened to broadcasts of its clandestine 
radio station, the “Voice of Free Russia.” 

One truth, however, remains unchanged: It is to 
be a war or revolution in the Soviet Union. No other 
alternative exists. 
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NuMBER TWELVE 


JACOB ABBOTT 


This beloved teacher, clergyman and author of 
children’s books was born in Hallowell, Maine, No- 
vember 14, 1803, one of the five sons of Jacob and 
Betsy Abott. He with all but one of his brothers 
added the extra b to their name much later. 

All the brothers became ministers and teachers and 
all but one authors. 

Jacob attended Hallowell Academy and Bowdoin 
College, from which he graduated in 1820 at the 
age of 17. In his studies he was specially attracted 
to the physical sciences. For two years after gradua- 
tion he taught at the Portland Academy where Hen- 
ry W. Longfellow was one of his pupils. The next 
year found him studying theology at Andover, 
where he also tutored. In 1825 he was Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy at Amherst 
College and in 1826 he was licensed to preach. 

He married Harriet Vaughan of Hallowell, 
Maine, May 18, 1828, and soon after moved to 
Boston. There he founded the Mt. Vernon School, 
one of the first institutions in this country for the 
education of young women. Due to his genius in ap- 
pealing to the honor and conscience of his pupils this 
school became almost entirely self-governed, and a 
model of order and scholarship in the community. 

But after several successful years in Boston, fol- 
lowed by two years as minister of a Congregational 
church in Roxbury, Mass., he turned over his pastor- 
ate to his brother, John S. C. Abbott and for the re- 
mainder of his long life devoted his energies to 
teaching by means of books for and about children. 

His first publication, “The Young Christian,” 
which appeared in 1832, established his reputation 
as an author. Then followed his more than 200 vol- 
umes, many of which were republished in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Holland, France, even 
in India. 

The “Rollo Books,” which began to appear in 
1834, ran to twenty-eight volumes. “The Franconia 
Stories,” quaint in style though they are, make in- 
teresting historical reading even today. All, of 
course, were meant to give rudimentary instruction to 
children by means of narratives connected with the 
child’s own life. His subjects covered ethics, science, 
travel, and daily life of the day. They have been 
read by generations of American children. 
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Leaders For Peace in the American Peace Society 


Jacob’s third son, Rev. Lyman Abbott, said in his 
introduction to a reprint of Adventures of a Country 
Boy, “Father not only loved children, he respected 
them.” Yet “his influence with children was a mas- 
terful one. Such few commands as he gave required 
prompt, unquestioning obedience.” Indeed he began 
his book, “Gentle Measures in the Management of 
the Young” with advice to mothers to establish their 
“authority early in the child’s life,” but by “Firm 
and Gentle measures.” 

It is obvious that such a man would be peculiarly 
open to the appeal of the Peace Societies which were 
arising at that time. In 1837 he became a Director of 
the American Peace Society. He was also Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the second New York Peace 
Society which was organized in 1837 largely to cam- 
paign for a Congress of Nations. This Society in 
1845 sent a petition for a Congress of Nations to 
the state Senate and Assembly signed by Abbott with 
three co-signers, among whom was Anson Greene 
Phelps. 

Mr. Abbott lived in New York until 1870, mak- 
ing several trips to Europe. 

His first wife died in 1843 and ten years later he 
married Mary Dana Woodbury. The four sons of 
Harriet and Jacob all became men of unusual ability 
and usefulness. 

Abbott’s last years were spent at his place in Farm- 
ington, Maine, which he named Few-Acres. Here 
the aging author gathered about him his grandchil- 
dren and neighbors’ children for whom he had an in- 
tuitive understanding. His interest and playful hu- 
mor kept friction at a minimum and laid the foun- 
dation for much fine leadership in the rising genera- 
tion. 

One of Abbott’s unique methods of preserving or- 
der among the children at Few-Acres was the placing 
of a square “Crying Stone” in the playground where 
“any child who felt like being cross and crying” 
might sit “as long as he wants to to cry it out.” 

“Father,” said Dr. Lyman Abbott, “did not write 
books about children for grown-ups to read. He 
wrote books for children because he shared their life 
with them.” 

It is impossible to estimate the influence upon the 
sturdiness of character of two generations who early 
read his books, but it must have gone far to build 
what we now know as the “American spirit.” 

Maser Soute CALL 
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PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


For nearly ten years this editorial space has been occupied 
by a wise, authoritative commentator, who took up a labor of 
love at three score years and ten for the. benefit of Worip 
Arrairs’ readers. Now, still hale and hearty as he approaches 
the eighty mark, he voluntarily gives up the burden, wishing 
younger backs to bear it. The editors thought we should not 
let the occasion pass without comment on the author himself 
who has so devotedly carried on and whose comments have been 
so widely reprinted and read for nearly a decade. 

A publishing firm has considered the material of these years 
so valuable that they have asked it to be made up into book form, 
recast so that the theme of world order and dependence upon 
Almightly God shall find acceptance with the new generation. 
This is being done for 1954 publication. 

Philip Marshall Brown is an upright, honest New Englander, 
not unlike many thousands who were born and bred in one of 
these northerly states, which to them represent all the Founding 
Fathers stood for, with a New England emphasis. As John 
Adams skilfully avoided “foreign entanglements,” specifically 
condemned by the first great President from Virginia, so these 
Yankee traders became our first vanguard of diplomats. The 
son, John Quincy Adams, carried on as President and still later as 
leader of the distinguished bloc in the House of Representatives, 
through many shoals and down many rapids, when the Ship of 
State often scratched bottom, but never rent a timber. This is 
the stuff Philip Brown is made of. Like the Adamses, he had op- 
portunity for travel abroad in private capacity and as an astute 
member of our Diplomatic Corps. 

For example, as our Chargé at Budapest, he had the remark- 
able experience of witnessing the establishment of the first 
Communist government in the Balkans under Bela Kun at the 
conclusion of World War I. Lenin and Trotsky, imported es- 
pecially for the occasion, had already started the move to St. 
Petersburg, which soon dislodged the Kerensky Government and 
led to the Bolshevik revolution. 

From his watch-tower in Budapest he saw the Russian bear die 
in convulsions and the Lenin lynx take over. Princeton made 
him its Woodrow Wilson Professor of International Law and 
among his proteges were Norman Armour, Allen Dulles, and 
George Kennan. Today at his rather infrequent visits to the 
Metropolitan Club in Washington men crowd about him to 
discuss the affairs of today. His modesty is still the same; he 
claims no special powers but you who have read him here these 
past nine years and more know what I mean by his “viewpoint.” 
May I sum it up in two words: reasoned judgment. This has 
made him loath to overclaim for the U.N., slow to condemn 
Europe or the Far East, or the Near and Middle East, when 
they have been criticized for delay; quick to criticize us, our- 
selves, when we have done too little; slow to condemn the 
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“young bloods” for their rashness; quick to praise any of us 
whose intentions have been right, even when our actions have 
not always brought immediate success. 

His ability to “walk with kings and still not lose the common 
touch” was to forget partisanship in foreign affairs; while himself 
a loyal Republican, his many praises of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he thought him right, his backing of Harry Truman when 
he felt the President had his back to the wall, his everlasting 
admiration for Dwight D. Eisenhower as general, as head of 
NATO and now as President, all these make him the man of 
“reasoned judgment.” His qualities of unselfishness have been 
manifest through his years of service to the American Peace 
Society, of which he is a past president, to its magazine, WorLp 
Arrairs, and especially to World Horizons, which he now passes 
back with confidence to the editors. 

We pray we shall not fail him! 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Executive Secretary and 
Associate Editor 





EVERYWHERE AT HOME 


God grant that not only the love of liberty but a thorough 
knowledge of the Rights of Man may pervade all the nations of 
the earth so that a philosopher may set his foot anywhere and 
say: “This is my country.” 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
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Lorp SALISBURY 


Prominent in the recent three-power talks in Washington, 
supplanting temporarily the Bermuda Conference, is Lord Salis- 
bury, Deputy Secretary for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain. 
During the illness of Anthony Eden he has been Acting Foreign 
Secretary. Now sixty, Lord Salisbury studied at Eton and Ox- 
ford and began his political career in 1929 as an M.P. for South 
Dorset. He served as M.P. for South Dorset until being called 
to the House of Lords in 1941. From 1935 he was Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs until he with- 
drew from the government after Munich. He returned with 
Churchill’s government in 1940 as Paymaster General. Then 
he was Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, an important 
and vital government position during the war. Also during the 
war he was Lord Privy Seal (1942-43) as well as Leader of the 
House of Lords (1942-45). With the return of the Churchill 
government in 1951 he became again Lord Privy Seal and 
Leader of the House of Lords. Lord Salisbury is also Chancellor 
of the University of Liverpool. With the possible reorganization 
of the Conservative government Lord Salisbury is likely to play 
an even more important role in the conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of Great Britain. 


TueEoporE C. STREIBERT 


The new Director of the reconstructed American Information 
Program, Theodore C. Streibert has been a leading figure in the 
field of mass communications. A graduate of Wesleyan Universi- 
ty and of the Harvard Business School he was most recently 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. From 1923 to 1933 he was on the research staff of the 
Bureau of Business Research of the Harvard Business School, as 
well as its Assistant Dean. At the same time he was associated in 
a number of different capacities with the film industry. From 
1935 to 1944 he was the director of radio station WOR and 
since 1945 the President of the Bamberger Broadcasting Ser- 
vice. He now has the difficult task of reestablishing the effective- 
ness of the American information program throughout the world. 


GENERAL NicuHowas Piastiras 


The most distinguished Greek soldier, revolutionary, and 
statesman, General Plastiras died July 26 at the age of sixty- 
nine. In Greek politics he was a moderate. He was pro-Ameri- 
can and advocated Greek participation in NATO and a Mid- 
dle Eastern security arrangement. Born in Thessaly, Plastiras en- 
tered the Greek army as a private and became an officer in 
1912. He achieved his first renown by leading the Greek oc- 
cupation of Turkish Anatolia, but he was forced out in 1922. 
Now known as the “Black Cavalier” he and another officer led 
« revolution in September, 1922 which brought about the ab- 
dication of King Constantine. Plastiras became Premier and head 
of the Revolutionary Committee. On January 2, 1924 he turned 
over his governmental authority to a Constituent Assembly and 
a Republic was proclaimed. But the next year the Republic 
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failed, the monarchy was restored, and Plastiras was deported to 
Yugoslavia. 

Plastiras remained in relative obscurity until the end of 
World War II when in January, 1945 Churchill had him rushed 
to Athens in a British warship to form the new government. 
He became Premier again from April to August, 1950 and from 
October, 1951 until defeated in the elections of 1952 by Mar- 
shal Papagos. 


Ropert A, Tarr 

On July 31 the U. S. Senate’s leading Republican, Robert A. 
Taft, died after a long career first of steadfast opposition to the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal, then of constructive support to 
the new Republican administration of General Eisenhower. Sena- 
tor Taft was the one orthodox Republican commanding enough 
prestige to bring the Eastern and Midwestern Republicans as 
well as the administration and congressional Republicans into a 
working team. He had been three times a candidate for the 
presidential nomination, but with his last defeat he rallied to 
General Eisenhower both in his 1952 election campaign and his 
new Republican administration. 

Senator Taft was born in 1889 and spent part of his youth in 
the Philippines while his father was Governor-General. In 
1910 he graduated from Yale University (he was later a Fellow 
of the Yale Corporation) and in 1913 graduated with highest 
honors from Harvard Law School. He then established a suc- 
cessful law practice in Cincinnati in addition to his publishing 
and real estate interests. His first political election was in 1920 
to the Ohio House of Representatives, of which he became 
Speaker in 1926. In 1931-32 he served in the Ohio Senate. 
In 1938 he was elected a U. S. Senator with a philosophy dia- 
metrically opposed to that of Roosevelt. In foreign policy he 
was a strong isolationist before Pearl Harbor, but then he fully 
supported the war effort and even advocated the use of our mili- 
tary power to check postwar aggression. Taft believed that the 
United Nations was a failure because it was paralyzed by the 
veto power. He supported the Atlantic Pact, although he had 
voted against it, but he did not like the extensive nature of 
NATO. NATO seemed to him the encirclement of Russia 
which could stimulate rather than retard Russian aggression. He 
preferred a sort of European Monroe Doctrine. 

While Taft was not an Asia-firster, he was more interested in 
our relations with the Far East. He was in favor of full sup- 
port of Chiang and thought that more aid should be given him 
on Formosa. With regard to Korea he thought the entire war 
unnecessary and that President Truman had blundered into a 
Russian trap. The Korean issue provided him with the oppor- 
tunity to air his concept that Congress should have the power of 
decision whether American troops should be sent overseas in 
time of peace. 

The absence of Senator Taft from the political scene makes 
the role of the Republican administration much more difficult, 
not only because he had become a trusted political adviser to 
General Eisenhower but also because he was able to bring the 
Old Guard Republican support to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 
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Unitrep Nations Day 

The U. S. Committee for UN Day is headed this year by 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr. The theme of the day, which will be 
October 24, 1953, is “Know your United Nations.” Mr. Wat- 
son, who is President of International Business Machines, has 
been for many years a member of The American Peace Society. 


New Posrat Unton Stamp 

Now the largest of the UN specialized agencies, with 93 
members, the Universal Postal Union was established in 1874, 
long before either the League of Nations or the UN was in 
existence. It is the first agency to be honored by a special 
stamp. Just issued is a 3-cent stamp in sepia and a 5-cent stamp 
in blue. 


ConvENTION To ExpepirE Business 

An international convention designed to help businessmen send 
samples and advertisements from one country to another with less 
cost and red tape was signed at the UN headquarters in May. 
The U. S. was the first to sign. 


WEATHER REPORTING STUDIED 
The weather service for fliers and the relation of weather to 
farm problems, including locust plagues, are being studied by the 


World Meteorological Organization, working closely with FAO 
and ICAO. 


ELECTED To Heap UNESCO 


Dr. Luther Evans, Chief Librarian of the Library of Congress, 
has been elected Director-General of the UN Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, the first American to hold 
this office. 


Cut 1n TB PHENOMENAL 


WHO reports that the 12 years from the start of World War 
Il to 1950 showed a 50% reduction in deaths from tubercu- 
losis of the respiratory system, “one of the most sensational de- 
velopments ever recorded in the field of public health.” The 
report covers 21 countries with a total population of 404,000,- 
000. Scandinavia records the greatest drop—68% for Sweden, 
60% for Norway and 56% for Denmark—others range from 
30% to 50%. 


QUEEN EizaBETH RANGE 


In Jasper National Park, Canada, the mountains which prac- 
tically encircle one of the most picturesque bodies of water in 
the Rockies, Maligne Lake, are to be named the Queen Eliza- 
beth Range, to memorialize her coronation. “Enough beauty 
has gone into the composition of this area,” says Minister of 
Resources, Mr. Winters, “to make a dozen regions famous.” 


Peary’s REcorDs 


A Canadian Glaciologist, while investigating the ice-shelf bor- 
dering the northern coastline of Ellsmere Island 400 miles south 
of the North Pole, has recovered records left there in 1906 by 
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U. S. explorer, Admiral R. E. Peary, also a piece of the silk 
ensign which he flew at the North Pole. “The record,” says 
the glaciologist, “looks as if written yesterday.” 


INDIANS IN THE ANDES 

Isolated Indian villages, comprising two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, are to be found in the high- 
lands and valleys of the Andes, says UNESCO. The govern- 
ments of the three countries with the aid of the UN are press- 
ing a coordinated program against the ignorance, disease and 
general economic and technical backwardness of these natives, 


UN Arp to Botivia 

A unique experiment in Bolivia is an agreement between the 
UN and the present regime to put non-Bolivians as consultants 
into governmental positions. These technical consultants bring 
outstanding experience to their posts. Their employment is 
considered a step towards stabilizing public administration in a 
revolution-torn country. 

Several other countries have asked UN aid in furnishing ex- 
perts in the sphere of fiscal administration. 


Exites PLan For REPATRIATION 

According to the Sudeten Bulletin of June, 1953, exiled Su- 
deten Germans, former citizens of Czechoslavakia, met in Frank- 
fort and sent a message of good-will to the Czech people. They 
promised to cooperate in establishing a sound order in Central 
Europe on a federal basis after returning to their liberated homes 
in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. 


ReLicion BEHIND THE Iron CurRTAIN 

An escaped miner from Czechoslovakia reports that at the 
end of last year 60 nuns from the Nitra cloister were put to 
work in a textile factory at Nejdek, where they are reportedly 
hard workers and well-liked. The nuns are forbidden to wear 
their religious habits but the local populace has built them an al- 
tar in their living quarters nevertheless. 


DeEnMaRK’s FiscaL RECOVERY 

American defense support aid to Denmark is to be suspended 
at the suggestion of the Danish Government. Though occupied 
by the Nazis during World War II, Denmark’s economic recov- 
ery has been remarkable with Marshall Plan aid and later U. S. 
dollar assistance. 


New Law oF Succession 

A bill recently signed by King Frederick IX of Denmark 
makes female succession to the throne legal in that country for 
the first time in history. Thus the 13-year-old little Princess 
Margrethe, daughter of the king, becomes first in the line of 
succession. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIPS PLANNED BY BRITAIN 

The British House of Commons approved early in July a 
scholarship fund for American students in gratitude for Marshall 
Plan aid. Foreign Office Under-Secretary Nutting asked for 
41,000 pounds annually to finance such scholarships. 
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AMERICAN STUDIES IN ENGLAND 


Two conferences on American studies, under the Fulbright 
program, have been held in England. The first was held in 
Cambridge University last summer; the second this summer at 
Oxford. The topic for both conferences was “The United States 
in the Atlantic Community.” 


Swiss Ap 

The Swiss “Aid to Europe” organization has allocated special 
funds to promoting the transfer of German expellee families 
with children from Western Germany to places offering better 
employment possibilities. The organization also decided to set 
up three training centers for homeless German youth, kinder- 
gartens and convalescent homes in seven refugee centers in West 
Berlin, closely cooperating with the German Red Cross. 


700 Crry Orriciats Ho_p ParLey 


In Vienna, close to the Iron Curtain, a meeting of Mayors 
and other representatives from local governments all over the 
world, met in mid-June to discuss problems of community self- 
government. In addition to 14 European countries, the U. S. 
was represented and also Turkey, India, Japan and Africa. 


Six CENTURIES OF TAPESTRY 


An exhibition of old and modern tapestries was held during 
the past summer in Hamburg, Germany. Austrian tapestry 
weavers sent examples of their art to Hamburg and also to ex- 
hibits in Stuttgart and in Frankfort. 


Giass MeEmoriAL FoR “SUNKNowN MoTHER” 


A Viennese sculptor, Mario Petrucci, has completed a memor- 
ial sculpture which will be made of flint glass by a special method 
invented by the sculptor and erected in one of Vienna’s public 
gardens. 


SaLzpuRG ArT ACADEMY 


An international Summer Academy of the Plastic Arts was 
conducted in July and August in some of the ceremonial cham- 
bers of the Hohensalzburg Fortress in Salzburg, Austria. It is a 
sort of complement of the long-established and well-known 
music-seminar given at the Mozarteum every summer, 


GerMAN LiBRARIES RETURNED 


Six important libraries and collections temporarily in Rome 
and Florence and formerly belonging to Germany have been re- 
stored to their German owners. This was accomplished through 
a cultural accord signed at Rome Feb. 27, 1953 in accordance 
with a prior decision of the U. S., the United Kingdom and 
France. 


BaLKan BorpER CoMMISsION 


Preparations were made in June by Greece and Bulgaria to 
establish a Border Commission of members from both countries 
to propose equitable solutions of unsettled and contentious 
frontier questions existing between them. 


Wortp News To GREEK VILLAGERS 


More than 1000 radio sets are now installed in Greek villages 
for community listening. Persons in remote villages may now 
hear news of their own and other lands, comment and entertain- 
ment, and they may receive much in the way of instruction. 
The receiving sets are the property of the U. S. Government 
and were installed by written agreement with each village board, 
composed of the president of the community, the priest and 
schoolmaster. 
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CooPERATION IN THE Near Easr 


The foreign ministers of Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey met 
in Athens for 4 days in early July, and made arrangements for 
a permanent secretariat to arrange for future meetings and re- 
port to the three nations. They confirmed their peaceful in- 
tentions toward neighboring states, and set up an ad hoc com- 
mittee of experts on economic and commercial matters, to study 
means of cooperation in these lines. 


Iran-U. S. CooPpERATION 


The school children of Dastgerd, a village of 4,000 in the Is- 
fahan area of central Iran, know the benefits of technical coop- 
eration between the people of Iran and the United States. They 
have a new school and a well equipped health center built through 
the cooperative efforts of the village and the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration serving Isfahan. 


HEALTH ProGRAM IN ETHIOPIA 


Ethiopia’s health program is already begun by WHO and 
the Emperor Haile Selassie. A number of interim solutions of 
the program to provide medical and nursing care are now in 
progress. There is a VD and Leprosy center in Filoha and a new 
Medical School of the Haile Selassie University is under con- 
struction. A number of Ethiopians are studying medicine and 
nursing abroad on WHO fellowships. 


Tourists To Kenya 

Of the 2000 visitors from the U. S. to Kenya in 1952, 70 
percent came to E. Africa on pleasure and 30 percent on busi- 
ness. It was estimated that in all there were 40,000 visitors last 
year. The Mau Mau rebellion seems to have reduced the num- 
ber no more than 10 percent. Kenya with its cool highlands 
had become a favorite vacation spot for Americans working in 
Persian Gulf oilfields which combine high humidity, heat and 
sand. 


Review oF AFRICAN EDUCATION 


The first comprehensive review of educational policy in the 
British African Territories to be made since the early nineteen 
twenties has been published entitled African Education. It shows 
that problems facing the African educator differ greatly from 
those in developed countries. The land is vast and thinly popu- 
lated; the territories are not a compact block; the people differ 
greatly and speak a great variety of different languages. The 
West African Study Group reaffirmed unanimously that the ed- 
ucation first begun by Christian churches should still be based 
on religion. 


Deap Sea Roap OPENED 


Engineered by Ephraim Lotan, who built the famous “Burma 
Road” in 1948, the 48 mile highway joining Beersheba to the 
Dead Sea has been completed two years after it was begun. Con- 
ceded to be a great engineering feat, the road can now be used 
to transport valuable minerals and chemicals from the Dead Sea 
region. 

PusHiInG THE Desert Back 

Modern inhabitants of lands now arid around the Mediter- 
ranean basin are working to recapture the high fertility of ancient 
days. With FAO aid 18 countries are working at keeping ani- 


mals (mostly goats) off selected areas, reseeding natural grass- 
lands, fixing dunes and raising fodder crops. 


AMERICAN STup1Es CoNFERENCE HELD IN INDIA 


Six professors from the United States wound up a four weeks 
conference on American civilization in Darjeeling, India last 
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May with 31 young college teachers from 15 Indian states. 
The Conference, carried out as part of the United States Educa- 
tional Exchange Program wth India under the Fulbright Act, 
was designed to give a general background in American studies 
to Indian college teachers. 


FisHERIEs CONVENTION IN NorTH PaciFic 


An International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of 
the North Pacific Ocean came into force in June 1953. The 
signatories—the U. S., Japan and Canada—agree to abstain from 
engaging in fisheries which are being conserved by one or both 
of the other parties. The convention also provides for the es- 
tablishment of an International Commission to investigate and 





I. BacKGROUNDS 


Dead Cities and Forgotten Tribes. By Gordon Cooper. (New 


York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 

$4.75). 

A globetrotter’s description of famous and mysterious ruins 
throughout the world, including 42 pages devoted to the West- 
ern Hemisphere; with 23 pages of photographs. 
Contributions to the Flora of South America. By José Cuatre- 

casas. (Chicago: Natural History Museum, 1951. Pp. iv, 113. 

Illus.) 

Two treatises entitled “Descriptive Studies on Andean Com- 
positae” and “Studies in South American Plants”; with photo- 
graphs and plant drawings. 

Coronado’s Children. By J]. Frank Dobie. (New York: Bantom 
Books, 1953. Pp. viii, 371. 35 cents). 

Stories of lost mines in the Southwest and the lives of the 
men seeking them; issued in a new cheap edition. 

Why Columbus Sailed. By Albert B. Donworth. (New York: 
Exposition Press, 1953. Pp. 205. Illus. Map. $3.00). 

The story of Columbus based on the author’s belief that he 
knew where he was going since he was aware of the discoveries 
of the Norsemen. 

Lope Aguirre. The Wanderer. By Walker Lowry. (New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1952. Pp. 78. $2.25). 

The saga of one of the darkest villains of mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury Spanish colonial history. 

Goya’s Caprichos. Beauty, Reason and Caricature. By José Lopez- 
Rey. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. Vol. I, 
Pp. xvi, 224. Vol. II, Pp. xiv, 265. Plates. $12.50). 

The reason for and philosophy of Goya’s paintings (Vol. 1), 
and an album of his illustrations for the Caprichos Series 
(Vol. II). 

The Columbus Letter of 1493. ‘Translated by Frank E. Robbins. 
(Ann Arbor: The Clements Library Associates, 1952. Pp. 18. 
$5.00). 

A facsimile and translation of the letter to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella now in the Clements Library. 

English Travelers Abroad, 1604-1667. By John Walter Stoye. 
(London: Jonathan Cape, 1952. Pp. 479. Maps. $6.75). 
Brtish travelers to France, Italy, the Low Countries and Spain 

showing their influence upon British life and customs in the 17th 

century. 


Pp. 160. Illus. Maps. 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 


make recommendations regarding fisheries already covered by 
agreements between the three parties. 


Ryukyu Recorps Founp anp RETURNED 


Treasures of the former Royal Household of the Ryukyu 
Islands were returned to the Ryukyuan Government on Okinawa 
by General Ogden, Deputy Governor of the Islands, on Friend- 
ship Day, May 26, 1953. Believed destroyed, the items were 
recovered by the Bureau of Customs early in May. Among the 
irreplaceable documents and items returned are 22 manuscript 
volumes of ancient poems and chants dating from the Ming 
Dynasty; also 26 volumes of annals of the Royal Household and 


_ genealogical records of princely families dating from 1702. 









Indian Tribes of Aboriginal America. Edited by Sol Tax. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. x, 410. Illus. 
Maps.). 

A symposium of 49 papers prepared for the 29th International 
Congress of Americanists held in New York City Sept. 5-12, 
1949; well illustrated and with an extensive bibliography. 

II. Nationa, PEriop 

Strange Altars. By Marcus Bach. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1952. Pp. 254. Illus. $3.00). 

A discussion of the various ramifications of Voodooism in 
Haiti by a religious researcher aided by an American authority 
living in the country. 

Stephen F. Austin, Father of Texas. By Carleton Beals. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1953. Pp. viii, 277. Map. 
$3.50). 

The biography of the founder of Texas and the story of his 
times. 

Peron’s Argentina. By George L. Blanksten. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xvi, 478. $6.50). 

An analysis of the background, rise and development of 
Peronism and its implications at home and abroad; by a political 
science teacher at Northwestern University. 

Chichicastenango, a Guatemalan Village. By Ruth Bunzell. (Lo- 
cust Valley, New York: J. J. Augustin, 1953. Pp. xxvi, 438. 
Map. $7.00). 

A statistical and descriptive survey of all phases of life in this 
Indian village in the western highlands of Guatemala made in 
1930-32; with a glossary, a bibliography, but no index. 

The Mexican Venture. By 'Tomme Clark Call. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 273. Illus. Map. 
$4.50). 

A report on Mexico today, based on a 12,000-mile one-vear 
tour of the country, written by an observant Texas journalist. 
High Jungles and Low. By Archie Carr. (Gainesville: The 

University of Florida Press, 1953. Pp. xviii, 226. Illus. Map. 

$4.50). 

Anecdotes and adventure accounts of a philosophical naturalist 
who spent six years in the uplands of Honduras and the low- 
lands of Nicaragua; by a professor in the University of Florida. 
Where Strange Roads Go Down. By Mary and Fred del Villar. 

(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953. Pp. xii, 244. Illus. 

Map. $3.75). 

A man and wife from Brooklyn record a 750-mile tramp in 
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a region southwest of Mexico City in coastal and back country 

areas. 

The Economic Development of Mexico. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. xxiv, 392. Maps. Charts. $10.). 
An exhaustive and statistically detailed “Report of the Com- 

bined Mexican Working Party,” prepared for the International 

Bank for Reconstruction and Development, dealing with long- 

term trends in Mexican economy and her capacity to absorb ad- 

ditional foreign investments. 

Colombia. By W. G. Galbraith. (New York: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1953. Pp. viii, 140. $2.50). 

A brief, helpful yet comprehensive study of a South American 
country today which is passing through a critical period; writ- 
ten by the head of the Latin American Service of the B.B.C. in 
London; with a good working bibliography. 

Serving Rural Puerto Rico. By Justus G. Holsinger. (Scottdale, 
Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1952. Pp. xii, 232. Illus. 
Map. $2.75). 

An illustrated history of eight years of service by the Men- 
nonite Church in this area; well illustrated. 

Governments of Latin America. By Miguel Jorrin. (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1953. Pp. xii, 385. Maps. Tables. 
$4.25). 

A long-needed teaching aid and textbook, with excellent bib- 
liographies, a useful glossary, and a good index. 

Fishing Behind the Eight Ball. By Harlan Major. (Harrisburg, 
Pa.; The Stackpole Co., 1952. Pp. 254. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 
Fishing adventures in Latin American waters (and elsewhere) 

by a professional fisherman; excellently illustrated. 

Beyond the Great Forest. By Virginia Prawett. (New York: 


E. P. Dutton and Co., 1953. Pp. 302. Maps. $3.75). 


An autobiographical record of a newspaper woman who tried 
to get-away-from-it-all on the edge of the Brazilian forest but 
who eventually returned to the civilization of New York City; 
excellently written with vivid descriptions of persons and places. 
Shopping all over the World. By Helen Eva Yates. (New York: 


Thomas Y. Crowell, 1953. Pp. 253. $2.95). 
An excellent up-to-date guide to the chief tourist areas of the 
world; with a description of “The Americas” in Part II. 


III. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Current Research in International Affairr. (New York: The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1952. Pp. xii, 
193. ($1.00). 

A selected bibliography of works in progress by private re- 
search agencies, in Australia, Canada, India, Pakistan, Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the United States; com- 
piled by Dorothy Arden Dean. 

Yankee Diplomacy. United States Intervention in Argentina. By 
O. Edmund Smith, Jr. (Dallas: Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. Pp. iv, 196. $3.00). 

A study of United States economic pressure on Argentina as a 
form of intervention under the Roosevelt and Truman adminis- 
trations; with numerous documented quotations but no index. 


IV. Apu tt Fiction 


Tide of Empire. By Bates Baldwin. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1952. Pp. vi, 309. $3.00). 
An historical novel dealing with Napoleon’s plans against Haiti 
and Louisiana in 1800. 
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An Artist Grows up in Mexico, By Leah Brenner. (New York: 
The Beechhurst Press, 1953. Pp. 144. Illus. $3.00). 

A collection of seven stories of events before the Revolution 
of 1910 centered around the life of an imaginary Mexican 
artist; illustrated with 16 drawings by Diego Rivera. 

The Continent Makers and other Tales of the Viagens. By 
Sprague de Camp. (New York: Twayne Publishers, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 272. $2.95). 

A view of the world in the 21st century when Brazil is the 
greatest nation and has its own space-ship transportation system. 
The Man from Brazil. By E. B. Garside. (New York: Apple- 

ton-Century-Crofts Co., 1953. Pp. iv, 336. $3.50). 

A novel about a Scotch surgeon in Africa, Brazil and New 
England in mid-nineteenth century. 

Kingdom of the Spur. By Gene Markey. (New York: Ballantine 
Books, 1953. Pp. iv, 271. 35 cents). 

The story of a Texan who fought “an arrogant overlord” for 
a cattle empire in Mexico. 

Golden Admiral. By F. Van Wyck Mason. (Garden City: 
Doubleday and Co., 1953. Pp. viii, 435. Maps. $3.95). 

An historical novel about Sir Francis Drake and his war with 
Spain in the sixteenth century. 

A House of Her Own. By Robert F. Mirvish. (New York: 
Wm. Sloane Associates, 1953. Pp. 212. $3.50). 

Realistic fiction about the raw life of a Venezuelan port and 
its hard women and harder men. 

A Brighter Sun. By Samuel Selvon. (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1952. Pp. iv, 215. $3.00). 

A well written novel set in wartime Trinidad about the prob- 
lems of a newly married Indian couple in their complicated en- 
vironment. 

Look Away, Look Away. By Leslie Turner White. (New York: 
Pocket Books, Inc., 1953. Pp. xii, 369. 35 cents). 

The story of a group of Southern aristocratic families in search 
of a home in Brazil after the American Civil War. 


V. CuHILpREN’s Booxs 


Father Junipero Serra. By Ivy Bolton. (New York: Julian 
Messner Inc., 1952. Pp. 160. Illus. Map. $2.75). 

The often told story of a great 18th century California mis- 
sionary; written for older children. 

Bicycle in the Sky. The Story of Alberto Santos-Dumont. By 
Rose Brown. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. Pp. 
iv, 183. Illus. $2.50). 

A biography for older children of the great Brazilian inventor 
of balloons and airplanes; delightfully illustrated by Ann Wise- 
man. 

Boy Heroes of Chapultepec. By Maria Cristina Chambers. 
(Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 1953. Pp. x, 182. 
Illus. $1.50). 

The adventures of a 14 year old Mexican boy in the war be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, and the heroic stand of 
six young Mexican cadets at Chapultepec. 

River of the West. The Story of the Boston Men. By Arm- 
strong Sperry. (Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 1952. 
Pp. viii, 182. Illus. Map. $1.50). 

The story of a Boston boy who sailed around South America 
in 1787 to trade in the Columbia River of the West. 

Juan of Paricutin. By Marion Isabelle Whitney. (Austin: The 
Steck Co., 1953. Pp. viii, 168. Illus. $2.00). 

A story for ages 9-12 about how a Mexican boy and others in 
the community were affected by the birth of the Paricutin vol- 
cano, 
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Britain and the United States: Problems in Cooperation, A joint 
report prepared by Henry L. Roberts and Paul A. Wilson. 
Published for the Council on Foreign Relations. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. Pp. xvii, 253. $3.50). 


This report on cooperation between the two great Anglo-Saxon 
peoples is itself a product of Cooperation. As a result of a pro- 
posal by the Council on Foreign Relations to the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, two groups, one American, the other 
British, were set up to consider current obstacles and difficulties 
in the continuance of close cooperation between Britain and the 
United States. No member of the group was at the time involved 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. These groups met individually 
over a period of months and then in joint session for five days. 
Their findings are here reported by two rapporteurs, Professor 
Henry L. Roberts of Columbia University and Mr. Paul A. Wil- 
son of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. An exceed- 
ingly useful document has been produced. 


After a general discussion of the diffculties in collaboration, 
the study presents in some detail those obstacles that arise out of 
the impact of domestic policies on foreign policy. Next a group 
of chapters deals with differences in attitude toward the Soviet 
Union and the United Nations. These problems in Anglo-Saxon 
relations are reviewed from the standpoint of various regions: 
Western Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East, East and 
Southeast Asia and the Far East. A chapter on the major prob- 
lems of military strategy serves as an introduction to these 


regional studies. 


Differences, the groups found, fall into basic and ephemeral 
categories. The first arises primarily from the fundamental facts 
of geography and history which are not as nearly parallel as we 
are prone to assume. The ephemeral issues are as often miscon- 
ceptions as they are differences, or in many cases purely tem- 
porary divergences. To meet or to anticipate these differences, 
increasing and wider collaboration between non-official groups on 
both sides of the Atlantic seems to be the most reasonable and 
valid approach, 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Europe and the United States in the World Economy. By Robert 
Marjolin. ((Durham: Duke University Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 
105. $2.00). 


When Robert Marjolin, the Secretary-General of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Co-operation, gave the lectures 
which make up this booklet at Duke University in the fall of 
1951, he realized that the economic climate at the time of pub- 
lication would be profoundly different. While the lectures de- 
scribe a significant period in the effort of European Govern- 
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ments to come to grips with post-war recovery problems, mid- 
1947 to mid-1951, their value today consists in revealing the 
author’s basic approach to Europe’s problems (which is presumably 
shared by the member Governments of the Organization). 

In reviewing “Results and Lessons of the Marshall Plan” 
(Chapter I) and the “Impact of Post-Korean Developments” 
(Chapter II) the author recognizes not only the failure to deal 
adequately with specific production problems, notably coal, but 
also the continued vulnerability of the European economy due to 
its excessive dependence on dollar areas as sources of supply. 
He is justifiably concerned over signs of a tendency toward stag- 
nation in internal investment efforts even before the outbreak 
of the Korean war and tentatively traces it to the enduring 
“instability of [monetary] values” which—with his full consent 
—was too frequently subordinated to the effort to push pro- 
duction to a maximum. Acknowledging that yearly fresh waves 
of inflation may well have contributed to a “disintegration of 
the basic attitude of our people to economic life” he predicts 
extreme difficulties in making Europe mect sumultaneously the 
requirements for rearmament, exports, consumption and _in- 
vestments at home and in the overseas territories. In order to 
meet them, the author posits a new 25 percent increase in Euro- 
pean production before 1956 and hopes for “cooperation with 
including the United States, to overcome the 


other countries,” 


imbalance in external relations. 

The interesting chapters on “European Integration” and 
“European Payments Union” (III and IV) depict in concrete 
detail the encouraging experience in bringing together divergent 
points of view in order to solve practical problems. But the 


> 


system of multilateral payments within Western Europe, skill- 
fully worked out though it was, failed to solve the intra-Euro- 
pean capital transfer problem nor did it make a contribution 
to the cure of Europe’s crucial but sick trade relations with the 
rest of the world. 

The role of the United States (Ch. V) is dealt with in vague 
terms, quite in contrast to the penetrating analysis recently sup- 
plied by the United Nations’ Economic Survey of Europe since 
the War (Geneva, 1953). But Marjolin shares with the UN 
a serious concern over the fact that European Governments have 
as yet not recognized the magnitude of the economic adjust- 
ments that must be made in the light of seemingly permanent 
changes in the world’s trade and production patterns. Integra- 
tion must be extended to the rest of the world if Western Europe 
is to stand on its feet without continuous extra-ordinary aid from 
the United States Government. 

The book reads fluently and reveals an able mind. 

Prerer G. Franck 
The American University 
The American Road to World Peace. By Sir Alfred Zimmern 

(New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1953. Pp. 287. Index. 

$4.00). 

Sir Alfred Zimmern in this latest book has brought to bear on 
the problem of world peace the insight gained from a profound 
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knowledge of both ancient Greece and the modern international 
scene, an idealism nurtured by first-hand observation of the Ge- 
neva atmosphere during the best years of the League of Nations, 
and a lucid pen. He traces humanity’s faltering steps toward 
the evolution of institutions for democratic international co- 
operation, culminating in a frank appraisal of the weaknesses as 
well as the strong points of the existing UN system. 

The book will be most valuable for its illuminating analysis of 
the contribution of the United States, as a world power different 
in nature and purpose from the traditional great powers of Eu- 
rope, and for its illuminating differentiation between the Euro- 
pean conception of law (based on the Roman concept of law as a 
command imposed from above) and the Anglo-American idea of 
law as a social rule based on the willing consent of the citizens— 
a direct heritage from the constitutional democracy evolved by 
the statesmen and theorists of ancient Greece. The United States, 
he points out, “has become the most powerful country in the 
world, more powerful than the realm of any Caesar or Czar, 
ancient or modern, while remaining at the same time a commu- 
nity, a body social, preserving the neighborly qualities of its 
origin. . . . Thus the United States has become a Great Power, 
but a Great Power different in quality and texture from any 
Great Power hitherto known to the Old World, with the excep- 
tion of Athens during the short half century of her political 
greatness. ‘That is why Americans have the right to feel that the 
history of freedom lies before them and not behind them.” 

Sir Alfred’s analysis of why Europe often puzzles Americans, 
and of America’s historic role in world affairs, will be helpful to 
mutual understanding on both sides of the Atlantic, and to self- 
appraisal in this country. ‘The book should be especially valuable 
as the time draws near for a formal re-examination of the Char- 
ter of the UN. 

Meantime, he suggests that “If only a small part of the atten- 
tion which the American public now so actively and conscien- 
tiously bestows on domestic politics was devoted to the affairs of 
the United Nations, of which the American taxpayer bears one 
third of the cost, the atmosphere of uncertainty and frustration 
which pervades at least parts of that institution would soon be 
swept away and would be replaced by the confidence and vigor 
which Americans know so well how to infuse; this would benefit 
the United States as well as the rest of the world.” 

Heiten Dwicut Rep 


Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron to the 
China Seas and Japan under the command of Commodore M. 
C. Perry, United States Navy. Compiled at his request and 
under his supervision by Frances L. Hawks, D.D., LL.D. 
Abridged and edited by Sidney Walach. (New York, Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 1952. Pp. xxxv, 305. Index. $5.00). 


Rear Admiral John B. Heffernan, U.S.N. (ret.) in his for- 
word to this abridgment of Perry’s Narrative very properly points 
out that the approaching centennial of the opening of Japan in 
another year’s time makes appropriate the appearance of Sidney 
Wallach’s edition of this report. This present book is a skillful 
cutting down of the formidable three original volumes of the 
Narrative to a moderate size which will not overawe the modern 
reader. The account of the political mission is here, but elaborate 
descriptive passages not essential to the basic narrative have been 
omitted and the omissions suitably indicated. The material has 
been rearranged in chapters, so that the reader is never conscious 
of the fact that this is really a fragment (though it is an essen- 
tial part) of a ponderous official document. 

Perfectly certain that he had “no talent for authorship,” the 
Commodore turned successively to Nathaniel Hawthorne, the ex- 
pedition’s chief interpreter, Samuel Willis Williams, and finally 
to his friend, Francis L. Hawks for help in writing the Narra 
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tive. Dr. Hawks, lawyer and at the time minister of the church 
which Perry attended, took over the task. In carrying out his 
work he had for several months the assistance of the Commodore 
and a “competent literary gentleman,” Dr. Robert Tomes. When 
completed, the three volumes were presented by Perry as his 
official report, with full responsibility for the facts as given. 
While such abridgments can but seldom be commended, the 

present one must be an exception. Sidney Wallach has made it 
possible for the average American reader to get a vivid, first-hand 
account of the beginning of a century of Japanese-American 
relations. 

Eimer Louts Kayser 

The George Washington University 


The Diplomats, 1919-1939. Fdited by Gordon A, Craig and 
Felix Gilbert. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xi, 700. $9.00). 

This large, ably edited and generally well-written volume, in 
the nature of a symposium on the institutions and individuals en- 
gaged in diplomacy during the interwar years, contains twenty- 
one scholarly articles dealing intimately with the problems and 
structure of the diplomatic world, with special reference to 
Europe, in an era when diplomacy was (and still is) in a con- 
fused and transitional stage. Eight of the articles deal with the 
foreign offices as a whole or with national diplomacies (for 
instance, “The British Foreign Office from Grey to Austen 
Chamberlain,” and “The Department of State and American 
Public Opinion”), while the remaining thirteen contributions 
describe the work of individuals such as G. V. Chicherin, Ar- 
thur Henderson and Alexis Saint-Léger Léger. 

The editors announce a modest thesis: “It is dangerous to carry 
distrust of professional diplomacy to the point where you always 
insist upon doing what the professionals say must not be done 
and always refuse to do what they describe as necessary.” The 
editors and contributors emphasize, however, that certain events 
and trends have diminished the diplomat’s authority and freedom 
of action. Modern techniques of communication have tended to 
concentrate diplomatic initiative in the foreign offices at home, 
peopled often with sedentary bureaucrats rather than with pro- 
fessional diplomats per se, and to reduce the responsibility of the 
man in the field. Widespread international intercourse has had 
the effect of greatly enlarging the scope of diplomatic action and 
of generating large numbers of interested lay experts on the 
subject. The spread of democracy has developed the feeling that 
there should be some sort of popular control over the diplomat, a 
control which the elected representatives of the people have, 
more-or-less expertly, endeavored to provide. Added to these 
three conditioning factors, which have been realities since before 
the turn of the century, was another influence that further con- 
fused the diplomat at work between the wars: the growth of to- 
talitarian governments. 

Assailed on the one hand by democracy and on the other by 
totalitarianism, their judgments and qualifications questioned by 
the laity, their functions usurped by dictators, prime ministers 
and opportunistic adventurers, the professional diplomats never- 
theless continued to function during these interwar years. How 
they functioned under such circumstances is the subject of this 
book. 

It would be possible, in assessing the work, to find faults of 
omission; but the editors obviously had to use the resources at 
their disposal and the book is quite fat enough. The device of 
collective authorship seems, in this case, to have been highly 
productive, and the editors are to be commended for the unity 
that the book achieves. A single writer dealing with the same 
theme and subject could probably have introduced more system 
and “coverage” than is evident in The Diplomats but far less 
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depth and accuracy. One of the main virtues of this volume is 
that it provides an antidote to textbook sterilities by presenting 
genuine and lively scholarship in attractive form. 

Davip J. BRANDENBURG 
The American University 


Foreign Policy Without Fear. By Vera Micheles Dean. (New 
York. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. x, 220. 
Index. $3.75). 


This is a strange, perplexing book, replete with authoritative 
data of international events, and a shrewd analysis of their mean- 
ing. It is also characterized by speculations concerning their 
ultimate trends. It is certainly stimulating in its advocacy of a 
Foreign Policy Without Fear. 

The author, who for years has been an expert in the field of 
foreign affairs as research director of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, seems to regard her role as that of a historian, if not of a 
prophet. This would hardly seeem to be a role which anyone 
could rightly claim. A historian, obviously, is one who must wait 
till all the evidence is in before expressing a definite judgment 
on the matter in hand, even if he has to wait fifty years or more. 
Mrs. Dean may well qualify as a research expert. Her interpre- 
tations and personal opinions, however, are seriously open to 
question. No one can easily escape the handicaps of prejudices 
and prepossessions. These appear in this interesting volume to 
consist in a marked bias, philosophically and politically of a so- 
called “liberal” or even radical nature. As an example the author 
assumes that “colonialism” is an accursed thing which has been 
generally condemned by the American people. As a matter of 
fact, it would seem as if we might well be proud of our colonial 
experiments in Puerto Rico and the Philippines, where we un- 
selfishly labored to prepare their inhabitants for self-government. 
The people of Great Britain may well be proud of their success 
in training the people of India for independence. The people 
of the Netherlands, likewise, have good reason to be proud of 
their achievements in helping to build up a finer civilization 
among the diverse ethnic groups of the East Indies. 

It is difficult to do justice to Mrs. Dean’s somewhat vague plea 
for a Foreign Policy Without Fear. One feels, rather uncom- 
fortably, that the fear the author wishes us to surrender is the 
fear of Communism and its technique of fomenting social unrest 
and world revolution. We may differ with Mrs. Dean in her 
apparent minimizing of the menace of Communism. 

The fear which many Americans might prefer to surrender is 
the paralyzing terror created by the atomic bomb. This legiti- 
mate fear of a horrible third world war has determined in large 
measure the foreign policy of the United States. It has led to 
measures of expediency that have sacrificed principles to com- 
promises and futile appeasements. 

The foreign policy which the United States seems called on 
to follow, in accord with our history and character, as a people, 
is the courage to meet the ghastly realities of actual international 
relations without the craven fear of consequences. 

The author’s attitude towards realities is strangely obscured by 
philosophical considerations of an esoteric nature. In the preface 
she quotes Albert Einstein: “The real is in no way immediately 
given to us. Given to us are merely the data of our conscious- 
ness.” Mrs. Dean goes on to comment that “like the scientist, the 
historian, too, must make a choice of those elements of reality in 
contemporary events which to him seem particularly significant, 
and must place them in the relation to each other which, in his 
judgment, appears most accurate.” 


If this philosophical attitude discloses the author’s approach to 
international realities it may explain some of the interpretations 
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and conclusions which may not justly reflect the real ability of 
an international expert. 

This survey of American foreign policy is well worth reading, 
provided, however, that one does so with legitimate scepticism 
and wise reservations concerning one’s own prejudices and pre- 
possessions. 

Puitip M. Brown 
Williamstown, Mass, 


The Development of Economic Thought. Edited by Henry 
William Spiegel. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., and 
London: Chapman & Hall, Limited; 1952. Pp. xii, 811, in- 
dex, $6.50. 

It was a happy idea that came to Professor Spiegel to present 
the thought of the great economists in terms of the critical reac- 
tion of their fellow economists. Nothing could better give us the 
historical perspective of economic writing and save us from the 
danger of judging a particular epoch by the views of an out- 
standing and, it may be, a particularly eloquent writer. Aristotle’s 
devastating criticism of Plato’s Republic is worth a hundred 
criticisms by modern writers of the brilliant fantasies of that 
picture of a Utopia which it is hard to believe that even Plato 
could have taken seriously. 

Where is the line to be drawn between the science of eco 
nomics and political science? To what extent is the driving force 
of a revolutionary political idea due to the economic conditions 
of the particular human society in which it arises and acquires 
force? Why have economists been led to devise subtle theories to 
explain the apparently simple processes of production and distri- 
bution? Is the esoteric character of much economic writing due 
to the complexity of economic conditions or“due to the lack of 
contact of the writer with the political conditions of his time? 

All these questions arise from the reading of this stimulating 
volume. Not that the answers can be obtained without serious 
study. The treatment of the Dawn of Economic Science, of the 
Classical School, and of the Socialists and Reformers is not too 
technical for the general reader. But it must be confessed that 
quite a few items in the chapters on Historical and Institutional 
Approaches, on the Rise of Marginalism and on the Growth of 
Modern Economics seem at times to justify Carlyle’s reproach of 
the “dismal science.” Perhaps the best essays are those of Mill 
on Bentham, Viner on Bentham and Mill, Tawney on the Webbs, 
Keynes on Jevons, Viner on Marshall, and particularly the essay 
by J. M. Clark on his father J. B. Clark. 

An elaborate index adds greatly to the usefulness of the vol- 
ume for the general reader. 

C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


For More Than Bread. An autobiographical account of twenty- 
two years work with the American Friends Service Commit 
tee. By Clarence E. Pickett. (Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1953. Pp. xii, 433, index, $5.00). 

On January 29, 1949, when Ciarence Pickett was in Cairo to 
assist the organization of relief work for Arab refugees from Pal- 
estine, he recorded in his diary that he wrote in one hundred 
words a statement to explain “Who are the Quakers and what are 
they doing here.” That must have been a masterpiece of con- 
densation. In this 400-page account of his two decades as Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American Friends Service Committee, Clar- 
ence Pickett answers the same question, covering all the major 
aspects of the Service Committee’s work since 1929, and many 
of its lesser projects. This is not, however, straight chronological 
history, nor yet properly a biography. It is an engaging and 
illuminating personal memoir of work in the service of God and 
man. 

One small section of the book describes the nature and rather 
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amorphous organization of the AFSC. The rest, under four ma- 
jor topical heads, recounts the Committee’s relief and rehabilita- 
tion work in the United States, chiefly during the depression; 
relief and rehabilitation work on a larger scale in many parts of 
Europe and Asia from the Spanish Civil War through World 
War II and its aftermath; efforts to provide a “moral equivalent” 
for war in projects for conscientious objectors, in work camps, in 
reconciliation of racial animosities, and in education for peace; 
and recent Quaker efforts to focus religious insights on knotty 
international problems, particularly at United Nations meetings. 


No one who has known Clarence Pickett, or the work of the 
AFSC, will be surprised at his emphasis on the individual. 
Throughout the book, the one recurring theme is that every man 
is a child of God, who must never be treated as part of an 
anonymous “mass,” whether the work in hand is pure relief of 
hunger, economic rehabilitation, rescue of refugees, or rooting 
out the causes of social and racial tensions and of war itself. 
Quakers are primarily concerned with the personal, human rela- 
tionships in every activity, with providing opportunities for men 
to overcome their differences by living and working together 
creatively, and with setting up pilot projects which will spread by 
the contagion of example. Ultimately they hope to work the 
Service Committee out of a job. 

Ropveric H. Davison 
The George Washington University 


Builders of the Quaker Road, 1652-1952. By Caroline N. Jacob. 

(Chicago, Henry Regnary Co. 1953. Pp. 233, $3.50). 

Here are biographies of twenty-four founders and leaders of 
the Society of Friends, a company whose work and faithful re- 
ligious and social services are well known and recognized today. 

Beginning with George Fox (1624-1691), the list of devoted 
persons comes down through the generations to Rufus M. Jones, 
who died as recently as 1948. 

Mrs. Jacob groups her chapters in five parts: 1. “The Found- 
ers of a New Society,” including Fox and William Penn; 2. 
“The Keepers of the Faith,” among whom is John Woolman; 
3. “Their Brothers’ Keepers,” with Elizabeth Fry and Lucretia 
Mott in the number; 4. “Diversities of Gifts and of Spirit,” 
consisting of John Hicks and Joseph Gurney, and 5. “Your 
Young Men Shall See Visions,”” among whom are the two Roun- 
trees (John Stephenson and John Wilhelm) and Rufus Jones. 

Modern and broad in her outlook, Mrs. Jacob has produced 
brief biographies of remarkable persons without over-praise or 
sentimentality but with understanding and evidence of con- 
scientious research. 

Better characterizations of persons who have been beneficially 
influential in crucial moments of history could hardly be imag- 
ined. It is all a part of the great story of the growth of social 
responsibility and religious freedom. 
Mase Soute Cai 
Washington, D. C. 


The End of a Revolution. By Fritz Sternberg. (New York: 

The John Day Company, 1953. Pp. 191. $3.00). 

Fritz Sternberg is the author of the well-known Capétalism 
and Socialism on Trial. In the present work, written originally 
in German and now published in its first American edition, we 
are given a considered answer to the question, What are our 
chances in dealing with Communism? 

In a brief introduction, Sternberg points out the differences 
and the analogies between the French and the Russian Revolu- 
tions. The Russian Revolution “did not bring both economic 
and political progress to the country.” It did introduce “a new 
kind of economic system, and one which in recent years has 
developed growing tendencies toward State Slavery.” 
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In general Sternberg’s thesis is that although Russia has 
strengthened herself industrially, this has been made possible by 
the exploitation of labor. Even at the present level she falls far 
short of the standards of Western Europe which lag behind the 
standards of this country. Industrial output can only be materially 
raised by the absorption of Western Europe. But Western Europe 
(e.g. East Berlin) knows what Soviet domination means and, as 
long as real defense measures are evident, will not readily suc- 
cumb, Asia on the other hand sees Communism as a way out of 
feudalism and war-lordism, offering a higher standard of living 
(though far below the west), better than Asia has ever known. 
Under these circumstances, the west must be prepared to go be- 
yond immediate military needs and by a long term policy help 
to raise progressively the living standards of Asia. 

Sternberg’s subtitle is “From Revolution to Reaction.” Ex- 
ploitation and dictatorship summarize reaction’s characteristics. 
We of the West can only hope that they become constantly 
more apparent to a world that should be informed. 

EMER Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 
Parliamentary Government in the Commonwealth: A Symposium. 

Edited by Sydney D. Bailey. (New York: Philosophical Li- 

brary, 1952. Pp. v, 217, $4.50). 

This volume consists of twenty papers, most of which were 
originally published in Parliamentary Affairs, the quarterly jour- 
nal of the Hansard Society. The writers include Britons, Cana- 
dians, Australians, New Zealanders, South Africans, and Indians 
—university professors, politicians, publicists, and journalists. In 
a brief introduction Professor Alexander of the University of 
Toronto comments on the Dominions’ heritage of British parlia- 
mentarism, their deviations from it under the influence of their 
environment, and the dangers which now threaten parliamentary 
institutions; the editor has appended a useful select bibliography 
on parliamentary government in the Commonwealth. 

The papers themselves differ widely in character. Some of 
them emphasize general principles and trends; others confine 
themselves pretty much to matters of fact. An instance of the 
former is Sir Ernest Barker’s discussion of the ideals of the Com- 
monwealth, in which he enumerates three recent developments 
which he regards as especially significant—the inclusion in the 
Commonwealth of a sovereign independent republic (India), 
the extension of the Commonwealth to embrace countries of 
oriental as well as occidental culture on an equal footing and thus 
to transcend divisions of race and color, and tendencies toward 
closer relations between the Commonwealth and the United 
States. On the other hand, Rajendra Prasad, now President of 
India, gives a purely factual, and authoritative, description of 
the new Indian constitution. 

Friends of democratic parliamentary government can find 
ground in these papers both for optimism and for misgiving. For 
if it is true, as one of the writers says, that “the attempts which 
are being made to extend the parliamentary system to new coun- 
tries rank among the great experiments of the twentieth century,” 
it is also true that “it is too early to predict success, either in 
Asian countries like India or in African countries like the Gold 
Coast, and the recent history of Italy, Germany and Japan illus- 
trates how easily the parliamentary system can be abused by 
inexperienced or unscrupulous people.” 

Rospert Livincston SCHUYLER 
Columbia University 
The Ukrainian Revolution, 1917-1920. By John S. Reshetar, 

Jr. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. Pp. x, 363. 

Index. $5.00). 

Although the Ukrainian effort to gain independence culmi- 
nated in failure after four years of tremendous struggle, this 
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phase of the Russian Revolution goes far to explain the eagerness, 
if not joy, with which the German invaders were welcomed into 
the Ukraine in World War II. Only the brutality of the Nazi 
military and civi] authorities kept the Ukrainians from resisting 
their Soviet masters unto the end. Despite these tragic interludes, 
South Russia is not North Russia even today. That is one reason 
why the Ukrainians who dwell outside the Soviet Union are 
among the most persistent and valiant fighters for the freedom 
of their native land. The Kremlin has attempted, not with com- 
plete success, to satisfy Ukrainian aspirations by setting up the 
Ukraine as a separate republic as well as by emphasizing its 
membership in the United Nations. Acording to Mr. John S. 
Reshetar, Jr., this worldwide recognition of South Russia may 
be considered “no mean achievement,” although the men who led 
the independence movement were liquidated. Another positive 
result was the creation of-a corps of diplomats which, for size 
and talent, was a credit to the Ukraine. 


The author is correct in estimating the local forces and atti- 
tudes which prevented the peasants from throwing themselves 
wholeheartedly into the nationalist project. Another important 
factor which elucidates the difficulties facing the Ukrainians in 
trying to cut their ties with Moscow consists in the ease with 
which the Red Army can move over open plains to Kharkov and 
Kiev simultaneously. Nevertheless, Ukrainian nationalism con- 
tinues to be a vital feature in any analysis of Eastern European 
politics. This book is another indication of the interest which is 
lately aroused in the general field of Slavic studies. 


JosErH F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor, Maryland 


The Zone of Indifference. By Robert Strausz-Hupé. (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1952. Pp. 305. Index. $3.75). 


“American foreign policy is determined by a choice between 
alternatives. The United States chose Europe as the principal 
target of its initiative. That choice has been made and is ir- 
reversible.’ This situation sets the theme for Dr. Strausz-Hupé’s 
study and a most thoughtful study it is. He is convinced that 
Lenin’s aim was “European revolution, not Asian conquest” and 
that today Russia’s true objective is the control of the industrial 
areas of Europe. He is alive to the danger that America, having 
met the issue in Korea, will by preoccupation with Asia abandon 
the primacy of Europe and thus play into the hands of the Soviets. 
Strausz-Hupé discusses eloquently the basis of western civilization 
and just as eloquently points out existing dangers in our society 
today. He writes in terms of grave urgency. “For America 
is the guardian of Europe’s future, and America is uncertain 
of her own.” It is a book that the makers of policy should read 
and take to heart. 

Ex_mer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Contemporary Europe Since 1870. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1953. Pp. 585, index, illus. maps, 
$5.75). 

What is perhaps the last word on the significant world events 
from 1870 to 1953 has now been issued and it is intended to 
be used as a college text-book. The distinguished Seth Low Pro- 
fessor of History Emeritus in Columbia University and American 
Ambassador to Spain, during the years of the second world war, 
has done it again! His long list of contributions labelled “His- 
tory” in reality embraces every phase of human existence and will 
stand as the most readable and the most concise works in the Eng- 
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lish language for the use of future generations. Yet the present 
generation will gain most profit since they present adequate and 
sane explanations of the way mankind acts and has acted under 
the pressure of these times. 


Tracing the effects of the industrial revolution (which he calls 
“evolution”) on our life and times, Professor Hayes tells the 
story of Europe in the light of its influence on the rest of the 
world, and in particular, upon the United States. We get a sense 
of our nearness to our national problems by the illumination he 
throws on the events leading up to World War II so adroitly 
linked together through a twenty-year uneasy armistice. The 
League of Nations and the international body called the United 
Nations, in which we now center our hopes and prayers come 
in for analysis and just criticism. A confirmed internationalist, 
Professor Hayes never wavers in his faith in eventual peace. 


He closes his book in 1953 with a strong affirmation of faith 
in Western civilization, which, as he says, has always come through 
strengthened afd will, no doubt, show the same power of survival 
in the present as in the past. A great and lasting work from one 
of western civilization’s greatest minds. 

FRANKLIN DuNnHAM 
Office of Education 


The Quaker Approach to Contemporary Problems, Edited by 
John Kavanaugh. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1953. 
Pp. 243. $4.00). 


This volume, published on the 300th anniversary of the 
Society of Friends, is a collection of fifteen thought-provoking 
essays dealing with Quaker approaches, past and present, to various 
crucial problems of society: war and peace, relations with Russia, 
relief and reconstruction, economic and business life, education, 
race relations, civil liberties, prisons and punishment, science, 
medicine and secular philosophies. 


Although of uneven quality, the chapters uniformly represent a 
search for the right application of religious truth to the problem 
at hand. None is dogmatic. Clarence Pickett reiterates in the 
epilogue what each author has said in his own fashion: “We can- 
not resort to ritual or creed or decisions for 
guidance.” Each generation of Friends, and each individual of 
each generation, must wrestle anew with the restatement, in the 
vernacular of the time, of the application of fundamental beliefs 
to current questions. These beliefs boil down to the recognition 
that there is “that of God in every man,” that therefore all men 
are brothers, that each must be guided by the Inner Light, that 
belief about Truth is a matter of Christian experience rather 
than dogma, that all action is fundamentally rooted in worship, 
and that there is no discontinuity between the spiritual and the 
secular but a unity of creation. The whole is leavened with 
humility, perspicacity and common sense. 


ecclesiastical 


Worvp Arrairs readers will doubtless be especially interested 
in Henry Cadbury’s essay on peace and war. It emphasizes the 
incompatibility of war with Christian belief, and forthrightly 
challenges “the assumption that war is the appropriate answer 
to recognized evil-doing in others or the obvious means to 
recognize good goals.” He outlines also the perplexities confront- 
ing Quakers who are trying to determine where to draw the line 
on conscientious non-participation in war, and reviews briefly 
a few means whereby concerned Christians have in the past, and 
may now, try to prevent wars and eradicate their causes. 


Roperick H. Davipson 
The George Washington University 
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Asian Nationalism and the West. Edited by William L. Holland. 
(New York, the Macmillan Company, 1953. Pp. viii, 449. 
$5.00). 

This symposium is based upon documents and reports of the 
eleventh international Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. The data papers on which it is based are listed as an 
appendix to the volume (pp. 432-433), preceded by an appendix 
listing of the conference membership. The volume is introduced 
by a summary discussion by the editor of Nationalism, titled 
“New Trends in Asian Nationalism,” in the Philippines, Cey- 
lon, Burma, China and India. 

Three countries are subjected to a more intensive examination. 
In Part I, George McT. Kahin presents an informed and in- 
forming analysis of postwar Indonesian politics and nationalism, 
which the student as well as the general reader will find ex- 
ceedingly useful. This is broken up under two heads: I. Major 
Indonesian Political Organizations and Programs up to the Trans- 
fer of Sovereignty; and II. Political Developments since the 
Transfer of Sovereignty. 

Part II, “Vietnamese Nationalism and French Policies,” is a 
translation of the three concluding chapters of a larger study in 
French “Le Viet-Nam Contemporain” by Philippe Devillers. 
This also puts at the disposal of the student as well as the general 
reader an informed judgment as well as much information nec- 
essary to appraise the situation in and the future of Viet Nam, 
and the states associated with France in the French Union. 

The third section, “Nationalism in Malaya,” by T. H. Silcock 
and Ungku Abdul Aziz, is not as confined to the postwar period 
as are the first two sections. The first three chapters give the 
reader essential background data as to the country and its people, 
which it is assumed by the first two authors is already at the dis- 
posal of the reader. The last half of Part III follows the chrono- 
logical breakdown into chapters and deals with the postwar 
period. 

The final part (IV) of the book consists of the text of Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s opening address to the Lucknow 
Conference and summaries, by area and by problem, of the 
Lucknow Conference discussions. 

The book is planned to serve the needs of those interested in 
the Far Eastern Area, is well edited, and its publication repre- 
sents another useful addition to the list of books sponsored by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 

Haroip M. VinackE 

The University of Cincinnati 


In One Ear. By Eric Sevareid. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1952. Pp. 258. $2.95). 

The best of Sevareid’s “think” or, rather, “‘observation-on-the- 
times” pieces of his radio broadcasts are now presented for the 
reading public. The reading public may be, but probably is not, 
composed of Mr. Sevareid’s devoted listening public. In a way 
it is too bad, for his spoken prose loses much flavor when cast in 
cold print. The content is a different matter: it is still good and 
nothing is lost by the furtive transition into near history. 

In One Ear is pleasant fight reading, not frothy, not too seri- 
ous. Sevareid’s comments on the passing scene are always charm- 
ing, sometimes humorous, frequently satiric. He never takes 
troublous events too seriously, and what is more important, re- 
fuses to take himself seriously. This “far-reaching panorama of 
the American situation at midcentury,” as the subtitle reads, or as 
is later stated “small hecklings from offstage,” is designed to 
“illuminate, occasionally instruct and entertain, or at the least, 
start a few arguments.” At the most, it is sheer entertainment. 


Rospert O. Meap 
The George Washingon University 
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Back Down the Ridge. By W. L. White. (New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, 1953. Pp. ix, 182. $3.00). 

Setting out to report on the remarkable medical advances by 
the U.S. Army in caring for the wounded of the Korean War, 
Mr. White soon found himself overcome by the stories of the 
wounded themselves: how they came to get “clobbered,” the 
medics who tended them under fire, their first stop at a BA 
(battalion aid station) tent, their removal by jeep, “meat wagon” 
(ambulance) or “chopper” (helicopter) to a Mash (mobile Army 
Surgical Hospital), thence to Tokyo, the States and adjustment to 
artificial limbs and other handicaps to normal civilian living. It 
is a heart-breaking, and at the same time, a glorious story. These 
are boys from high school, the corner drugstore or “retreads’”” who 
have had their share of service in World War II, and been 
“homesteading” (raising families). ‘Their first thought, after 
asking the doc. if they will live, is for their buddies. With their 
return to consciousness and initial adjustment to pain, they wolf- 
whistle at the nurses, the first white women they have seen in 
many months, and comment upon their state and surroundings 
with their peculiarly grisly GI humor. 

The story of the Mashes, which Mr. White originally set out 
to tell, is set forth by the wounded, the nurses and doctors who 
run them. They constitute one of the great advances of this 
so-called “‘police action.” They are within yards, or at most a 
few miles from the front and are responsible for the greatly 
reduced loss of life from wounds and shock. They move forward 
and back along with the regiments they serve, sometimes two of 
them leap-frogging as the front moves. Their ability to pack up 
full surgical equipment, supplies of blood, plasma, antibjotics and 
laundry, heating, generating and cooking units in five to six 
hours and unpack it all again in about three hours seems nothing 
short of miraculous. So do the new plastic blood dispensers 
which speed the flow of life-preserving fluid from twenty minutes 
to only two for those whose lives haven’t twenty minutes to spare. 
If this book is at all widely read, the Army should never again 
have to beg for blood donations. 

Mr. White, son of the late William Allen White, has written 
vividly on war before. His Journey for Margaret, They Were 
Expendable, Queens Die Proudly and others were unforgettable, 
and Back Down the Ridge, with its moving stories of those 
“clomped” and those who save them, is yet another. He has 
written of even the most technical aspects of front line surgery 
in terms anyone can understand. For those already anxious for 
loved ones at the front, his vivid pictures of its grimmest moments 
must make their worries almost unbearable. 

KarNA STEELQUIST 
Gainesville, Florida 


Russia: Absent and Present. By Wladimir Weidle. (New York, 

John Day, 1952. Pp. vi, 532. $3.00). 

In this excellent though brief essay on the civilization of Russia, 
Wladimir Weidle sees that country as having passed through three 
fundamentally distinct stages in its history, the Russia of the 
stage—ancient Russia before Peter the Great—though deriving 
its culture from the same classical and Christian sources as the 
West, had been separated from that West throughout most of its 
duration, the second Russia — the modern Russia of Peter and 
Pushkin—had been forcibly attached to the West by her great 
tsar and then culturally assimilated thereto by her great poet, 
but in either case only the Russian elite, whether political or 
cultural, had been affected and the great Russian peasant mass 
remained as before unreconciled and apart. And now the third 
Russia—present-day soviet Russia—has broken her political ties 
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with the West no less violently than Peter established them and 
has reduced her Western cultural links to their lowest common 
technocratic denominator. In these terms Weidle sees the problem 
of Russia Absent and Russia Present as a continuing one for the 
Western community. 

The shifting of the Russian capital from Moscow to Peters- 
burg by Peter and from Petersburg back to Moscow by Lenin 
symbolizes in part this succession of stages. But Weidle is especial- 
ly concerned with the persisting cleavage in Russian society be- 
tween its small, ruling-and-cultural elite and its great, stagnant 
peasant mass, a cleavage which has been all the more pronounced 
by reason of the non-Russian or “Varangian” origin and orienta- 
tion of much of the elite. Petersburg in its period of supremacy, 
for example, was just such a foreign, Frenchified or “Varangian” 
town, cut off from the mass of its subjects by the double barrier 
of class and cultural differences. It was against this isolated 
tsardom and its culture that the newly emerged intelligentsia of 
the nineteenth century was led via revolutionary protest into 
the nihilistic cul-de-sac which has such prophetic significance for 
our own time. 

In throwing the bathwater of a hated dynasty out of the win- 
dow the more extreme intellectuals were guilty of that “treason of 
the clerks” which consists in disposing of the baby of universal 
culture as well. Thus the promise of the “Silver Age” in the first 
seventeen years of the twentieth century was blasted when Lenin 
and his “demi-intellectual” professional revolutionaries harnessed 
the mass of peasant discontent to the “anti-cultural” chariot of 
Soviet totalitarianism. The third and current stage of Weidle’s 
historical progression is, therefore, not so much revolution as 
devolution, the corrupted issue and perverted consequence of the 
preceding thousand years of Russian growth and achievement— 
Russia Absent not only from the West but also from what was 
positive in her own past. 

RonaLp THOMPSON 
The George Washington University 


Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior, 1833-1865. By Harry J. 
Sievers, S.J. (Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1952. Pp. 
xxi, 344. Bibliography. Index. $5.00). 

“This book puts Benjamin Harrison on his proper pedestal as 
Indiana’s first citizen.” ‘These words which conclude the Jmtro- 
duction were written by Mr. Hilton U. Brown, the Nestor of 
Indiana journalists. They sum up adequately the spirit in which 
the volume is written. 


Harrison has had to wait a long while for a true biography. 
With the appearance of this first volume it is quite evident that 
Dr. Harry J. Sievers, S.J., of Georgetown University is about to 
fill this lack. 

The volume deals with the “Hoosier Warrior, 1833-1865,” 
covering the first period of Harrison’s life ending with his release 
from military duties at the close of the Civil War. The general 
tone of the author is one of deep respect and admiration for his 
subject with a willingness to handle charitably Harrison’s self- 
criticism. 

Approximately half the volume is devoted to the “Hoosier 
Warrior’s” military career. “In less than a month Benjamin 
Harrison was destined to engage in more battles than either 
William Henry Harrison, his grandfather, or Andrew Jackson, 
had fought in a lifetime.” While one may quibble over the 
relative importance of the battles or the importance of the com- 
mand, the facts still must be faced that Harrison, the citizen 
soldier, did take his military duties seriously, considered the 
military, for the time, his second profession and conducted him- 
self with intrepidity, dignity and humanity. The earlier half of 
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the book furnishes an interesting account of Harrison’s coming 
of age, humanly, politically, professionally and ‘intellectually, 
Reading Dr. Siever’s pages, one feels that he really has been in- 
troduced to Benjamin Harrison. The later volume or volumes 
will be awaited with interest. 

Eimer Louis KaysER 

The George Washington University 


This I Believe. The Personal Philosophies of One Hundred 
Thoughtful Men and Women. Written for, and with a fore- 
word by Edward Murrow. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1952. Pp. xi, 200. $3.00). 

This is a collection of brief formulations, by thoughtful people 
from every walk of life, attempting to tell what they believe— 
what they want from life and what they think life means. Se- 
lected from among many hundreds of contributions for Mr, 
Murrow’s radio program of the same title, these capsule philoso- 
phies are of varying quality with only a few as impressive as the 
list of authors might lead one to expect. Lionel Barrymore, 
Julien Bryan, Pearl Buck, General Lewis D. Clay, William O. 
Douglas, Dame Edith Evans, Helen Hayes, General Lewis B. 
Hershey, Herbert Hoover, Helen Keller, Lauritz Melchior, Mrs, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Darryl Zannuk—these are but a few of the 
men and women who have “looked in their hearts and written,” 
often with diffidence, sometimes wtih illumination. 

Heven Dwicut Rep 
Washington, D. C. 


Faith Is a Weapon. By Thomas B. Morgan. (New York, Put- 
nam’s, 1953. Pp. vi, 289, index, $3.75). 

Here is a book that amply justifies its sub-title, “The Vatican 
leads in the fight against Communism.” Tom Morgan, as he has 
been known among his contemporaries in radio and journalism 
for thirty years, has had the enviable assignment of Rome in the 
United Press for most of the time. As correspondent of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, he worked with this reviewer and 
Father Max Jordan in putting on the air many major events 
from Rome,—the election of Popes, coronations and great papal 
celebrations of many kinds. No one is better prepared to tell this 
story. 

Beginning with what he calls “the Home Base,” the Vatican, 
he traces the fight against Communism through the years since 
the Bolshevik Revolution and the ensnaring of the people of Rus- 
sia into Marxism; a system advocated by a German expatriate 
enjoying political asylum in England in another era, devising his 
plan from dialectic naturalism, which made some appeal under 
the factory system of England as a panacea for social justice; at a 
time, too, when the system fell far short, certainly, of economic, 
political or social justice. 

It was, as we know, Atheistic Communism which the Roman 
Pontiff, Pius 11th, excoriated in his famous encyclical of the 
same name. So far from dialectical naturalism and the economic 
interpretation of history did the Soviet depart in practice through 
the years that it can easily be said, “they are true to no man” 
nor even to an infamous doctrine! This gangster-controlled Soviet 
Kremlin has been fought successfully in Italy, in France, in Ger- 
many, in Belgium, Spain, and even in England, and the fight has 
been led by the Catholic Church, arch-enemy of atheism as Mor- 
gan points out. In a classic account, called “In Catacumbus,” the 
author recites the tragedy of Lithuania, Albania, Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, and Poland, now all “Behind 
the Iron Curtain.”” He also shows how the battle may be won 
there, here in the United States and everywhere where “Faith 
Is a Weapon.” Don’t miss the book! 

FrankLin DuNnHAM 


Washington, D. C. 
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Colombia: A General Survey. By W. O. Galbraith. (Hertford- 
shire, England, Broadwater Press; New York, The Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1953. Pp. vii, 140. $2.50). 


The author of this brief but interestingly written book served 
as the British Broadcasting Company’s Representative for Colom- 
bia, Ecuador and Venezuela from 1945 to 1949. He knows 
whereof he writes insofar as current happenings in Colombia are 
concerned and is therefore able to write with some authority on 
his subject. At present he is Head of the Latin-American Ser- 
vice of B.B.C. 


A multitude of topics are covered in this brief survey. The 
book is neither deep nor profound and is lacking in interpretive 
conclusions, but it does what the author sets out to accomplish, 
namely to give a general survey of the geography, history, cul- 
tural background, institutions, economy and place in world af- 
fairs of Colombia. It is readable, clear, and concise and is rec- 
ommended reading for the person with an interest but little 
background in Latin-American affairs and as supplementary read- 
ing for those taking courses in Latin-American history, govern- 
ment or economics. 

The chapter on geography is sufficient, but the second chapter 
on history from pre-conquest to the secession of Panama, dealt 
with in seven pages, is inadequate. Parts covering people and oc- 
cupations, literature, theatre, painting and sculpture, music, and 
education are interesting and reasonably current. The section 
on the economy of the country is perhaps the best part of the 
book, dealing with finance, transport, agriculture and animal 
husbandry, minerals and petroleum, industry and power, and for- 
eign trade. The author has done considerable research on these 
subjects and the statistics, although always questionable in Latin- 
American countries, are probably as accurate and up-to-date as can 


be found. 


As indicated by Mr. Galbraith, Colombia has occupied an im- 
portant role in inter-American and international affairs. She has 
supported staunchly the United Nations and is the only Latin- 
American country to send trocps to Korea. In view of her active 
interest in world affairs and her great natural resources, we may 
expect Colombia to develop even more rapidly during the next 
fifty years than she has during the first half of the twentieth 
century. 

Tuomas E, Corner 
Office of Education 


Booxs RECEIVED 


Man and His Gods. By Homer W. Smith. Foreword by Albert 
Sinstein (Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 1952. Pp. 501, $5.00). 


A scientist’s estimate of the history of man in relation to 
the many gods he has worshipped. It represents the humanist 
position. The author believes that man alone by his own efforts 
can choose what he will make of his planet. Man, according to 
this author, must “find his values and his ends entirely within 
this frame of reference.” The frame of reference is an intel- 
ligent animal asking, “Whither, Why and Whence?” 


I Dreamt Ravolution, A Memoir of the Right-wing Bolshevist. 
By William Reswick. (Chicago, Henry Regnary Co., 1953. 
Pp. vi, 328, $4.50). 


A source book written by an American Newspaper man who 
was born in the Ukraine, spoke Russian and did his work in 
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Russia in the 20’s. He followed Stalin’s plotting against and 
elimination of his communist rivals; knew intimately top figures 
of the right-wing Bolshevists but could not publish his testimony 
until those friends in Russia had either died or escaped. 


European Timber Trends and Prospects. A Study prepared jointly 
by the Secretariats of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations and the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. (Geneva, Switzerland, U. N. Pub- 
lication, 1953. Pp. xvi, 315, tables, diagrams, papers, $3.50). 


The Hidden Flower. By Pearl Buck. (New York, John Day Co. 
1952. Pp. 308, $3.00). 
Probably one of Mrs. Buck’s best novels interpreting Oriental- 
western contacts. A poignant story of marriage between an 
American from Virginia, and an educated Japanese girl. 


Man Was Meant to be Free, Selected statements of Governor 
Harold E. Stassen, 1940-1951. Amos J. Peaslee, Editor, 
(Garden City, N. Y., Country Life Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 460, 
index, lIlus., $3.00). 


Statements on Public Affairs by Governor Stassen, of Minne- 
sota, now chosen and edited by a distinguished international law- 
yer and friend. To add to the excellence of the collection each 
address is preceded by an outline of “Contemporary Headline 
Events.” 


The Cooperative Movement and Some of its Problems. By Paul 
Herbert Casselman (New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. 
Pp. viii, 178, index $3.00). 


The author of this book is a Professor of Economics in the 
University of Ottawa, who has been for some years a student of 
the Cooperative Movement. 


Jungles Ahead. By Esther D. Horner (New York, Friendship 
Press, 1952. Pp. 118, notes, illus, bibl. $2.00). 


The stories of six African Christians whom the author has 
known in her ten years as missionary teacher, nurse and admini- 
strator in the French Cameroon, Africa. Delightful line draw- 
ings illustrate the text. 


Public Administration in Malaya. By S. W. Jones, Colonial Secre- 
tary for Straits Settlements (London, and New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, Oxford University Press, 
1953. Pp. viii, 229, index, $3.00). 


Public Administration in Burma, A study of Development During 
British Connection. By F.S.V. Donnison. (London and New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 119, Index, $2.50). 
Two compact, well-printed volumes covering the constitutional 

history of Malaya to date and of Burma to the time of the 

Japanese war. 


TimeELy PAMPHLETS 

What the Arabs Think. By William R. Polk and W. Jack But- 
ler. (Headline Series No. 96. (New York, Foreign Policy 
Association, Nov.-Dec., 1952. 35 cents). 

Europe's Quest for Unity. By Saul K. Padover and L. Larry 
Leonard. Headline Series No. 97. (New York, Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Jan.-Feb., 1953. Pp. 61, maps and charts. 
35 cents). 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 42D CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD IN WASHINGTON 


By FranKLiIn DUNHAM 


Coming from all parts of the world, on October 8, 1953, over 
300 delegates will converge upon the nation’s capital for the 
forty-second Conference of the Interparliamentary Union. The 
Union, which has its roots in this country, has not met here 
since 1925, when Washington was, as now, host to representa- 
tives of some forty independent nations. 

Since World War II the Union has met in Cairo, Rome, Stock- 
holm, Dublin, Istanbul and Berne. Although the Union was 
founded sixty-four years ago, there have been only forty-one 
conferences, the two World Wars being responsible for the lapses 
in meetings. Wise and thoughtful planning has been responsible 
for the continuous work of the Union. It is really divided into 
three parts: The Bureau, maintaining permanent headquarters in 
Geneva; the Council, in which two elected representatives of each 
group participate, and the Conference which annually occurs 
every year in some part of the world. 

The Union is dedicated to the principle of representative gov- 
ernment (by the consent of the governed), a principle enun- 
ciated by Robert Bellarmine in Rome and by Suarez of Spain in 
the 16th century, a complete contradition to “the divine right 
of kings.” On this principle our own government was erected, 
preceding by twelve years the French Revolution. 

In 1888 a group of British Trade Unionists, all members of 
the British Parliament, came to the United States at the expense 
of Andrew Carnegie, a Vice President of the American Peace 
Society, to petition President Cleveland to intervene in a dispute 
with Britain. The new principle of arbitration, acceptance of 
final decision of non-interested parties, was suggested as a means 
of settlement of an old issue dragging along between the For- 
eign Office and our Department of State. It was used and the 
case was settled. 

Encouraged by this success, William Cremer, later Sir Wil- 
liam Cremer, and leader of the British group, joined forces with 
Frederick Passy, one of the original Peace-by-arbitration men, 
and founded in Paris, 1889, the groups of representatives of par- 
liaments now known as the Interparliamentary Union. 

This organization was responsible for the first and second 
Hague Conferences, became an advocate of discussion of world 
issues, and finally, of the strengthening of International Law, so 
that disputes could be settled without resort to arms. 

So, as in the case of the League of Nations, which it supported 
even though its “sanctions” had dubious value, the I.U. is now a 
Class A non-governmental organization in the Economic and 
Social Council of the UN. It is given full discussion privilege 
allowed only to regular members of the Council. 

Last year at Berne, where the meeting was attended by 31 
nations and about 350 delegates, the agenda was centered on 
world organization at the time the Schuman Plan and the Coun- 
cil of Europe were being strengthened into a supra-national 
force capable of creating economic ties on the road to a unified 
Europe. 

This year the agenda consists of three questions, already sub- 
jected to long study by the I.U. committee; 1. the necessity and 
effects of international financial and technical aid; 2. the 
participation of parliaments in foreign affairs, often debated in 
our own Congress, and 3. the rights of peoples to self-deter- 
mination, which involves the old principle of greater participa- 
tion in government as colonial countries develop in civilization, 
education and economic stability. An example of this growth is 
to be found in the Philippines and the increased stature of Puerto 
Rico in our own colonial relations. 
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The conference will be attended by many delegates from the 
Near, Middle and Far East, as well as Europe. Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, Thailand and the new 
countries of the awakening East will be present as well as dele 
gates from the South American countries, which make up our 
“Good Neighbor” grouping of states. 

Early delegates will arrive with, in many cases, their wives 
and families, on October 8 for the Executive Committee and 
Council meetings that afternoon. 

The Conference will open officially with an address by Presj- 
dent Eisenhower, introduced by the Speaker of the House, Hon, 
Joseph Martin, at 10 A.M. on Friday, October 9th. That eve- 
ning the State Department will give a reception for the delegates, 
Saturday will be devoted to the business of the Conference and 
Sunday will provide an opportunity for excursions either to 
Mount Vernon or the Skyline Drive in Virginia, an all-day trip, 
with luncheon provided the guests. Monday night a gala enter- 
tainment is planned and Tuesday will be a concert evening, 
Wednesday the Pan American Reception occurs, a formal affair 
in the beautiful patio of the Pan American Union building; and 
Thursday the delegates will leave for New York by special train 
for the reception at the United Nations and visit the Assembly, 

There will be many opportunities for entertaining during the 
Conference, personal meetings at the Capitol and also a reception 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel, which has been block-booked for 
delegates and their families. 

Senator Homer Ferguson, President of the American Group, 
has appointed 25 delegates to the Conference, nearly all of whom 
are veterans of previous I.U. meetings abroad—Senators John S, 
Cooper of Kentucky, Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont, Albert Gore 
of Tennessee, Theodore F. Green of Rhode Island, Lester C. 
Hunt of Wyoming, Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, A. Willis Rob- 
ertson of Virginia, John J. Sparkman of Alabama, and Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin (several other Senators could not accept be- 
cause of other commitments); Congressmen A. H. Andresen of 
Minnesota, Hale Boggs of Louisiana, Emanuel Celler of New 
York, Harold D. Cooley of North Carolina, H. P. Eberharter of 
Pennsylvania, Vaughan Gary of Virginia, Clifford R. Hope of 
Kansas, Kenneth Keating of New York, Wingate Lucas of Texas, 
W. R. Poage of Texas, Daniel A. Reed of New York, John 
Robsion, Jr., of Kentucky, Antoni N. Sadlak of Connecticut, 
Henry O. Talle of Iowa and John M. Vorys of Ohio. 

The Executive Committee for the Conference consists of Sena- 
tors Ferguson, Wiley, Robertson, and Congressmen Lucas, Reed, 
Cooley, Poage and Vorys. Captain E. John Long is Director of 
the Conference for the U.S. Group and has headquarters in 
Room P15 in the Capitol building, the regular House Ways and 
Means Committee Room. 

Many ladies of the Congress, headed by Mrs. Ferguson, with 
Mrs. Kefauver, Mrs. Boggs, Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Gore and Mrs. 
Cooley, will act as hostesses during the week and many promi- 
nent houses will be opened, including that of Mrs. George 
Maurice Morris, Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, Mrs. Robert Guggen- 
heim and many others. 

The Permanent Executive Secretary for the American Group 
is Franklin Dunham, Secretary, also, of the American Peace So- 
ciety, which has long been affiliated with the Interparliamentary 
Union and prominently identified with the Conference of 1925. 
This Society is celebrating its 125th anniversary this year, along 
with the 64th year of the Interparliamentary Union. Many old 
members of both will have opportunity for reunions during the 
eventful week of October 8th-14th to be celebrated in Washing- 
ton. 
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